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for nitrogen halance | 


in your 1-1-1 NITROGEN 
SOLUTIONS OF AMMONIA 


1-1 -| fertilizer formulas — 8-8-8, 10-10-10, 12-12-12 — are rapidly 
gaining in popularity among farmers. It’s easy to supply both nitrate and ammonia nitrogen in 
1-1-1 formulas and other grades of fertilizers by blending the proper amounts of NITROGEN 
SOLUTION and SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. No other source of nitrogen is needed to 
make these formulas. This economical team produces mixtures which cure quickly, are more 
granular, non-dusty and free-flowing — better fertilizers for you and your customers. Ask our 


Technical Service Bureau! 
/ WM 
ALLIED rs ICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
New York 6, N. Y 


%, VISION 


Richmond 19, Va. * South Point, O. * Hopewell, Va. % 
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serving over 100 principal industries 


through AA Qualify: actories and sales offices 


Air view of AAC. plant at 
Detroit, Mich... . 30 
factories and sales offices, 
most of them in or near 
principal industrial centers, 
assure dependable service. 


principal AA Q vality products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 
for over 85 years All grades of Commercial Fertilizers 
a symbol of quality Superphosphate Sulphuric Acid 

and reliability Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphate 
Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 
Fluosilicates Salt Cake 
Gelatin Bone Products 


Ammonium Carbonate 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
30 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U. S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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One-Stop NITROGEN Service 
For Fertilizer Manufacturers 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA formulation. A uni- 
formly high-quality basic product. Nitrogen content, 82.2506, 
+1ON AQUA AMMONIA) bor formulation or acid oxidation. 
Ammonia tontent about 3007. Other grades to suit you. 
LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER — for direct appli- 
cation or formulation, improved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 
nitrogen, 

LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS —lor formula- 
tion. Three types to suit varying weather and manufacturing 
conditions. 


LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA © Por direct application or 
formulation. Large free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed nitrogen 
content, 21%. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE —Lion provides special technical assist- 
ance for fertilizer manufacturers. Write to CHEMICAL SALES 
DIVISION for quick service. 


LION” 
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Many years of experience in the fertilizer industry have given Harte Engineers 
the Harte Company valuable knowledge about the development are Specialists in: 
and application of the fertilizer processes. Extensive study 
i @ Fertilizer Mixing Plants 
and research have made Harte engineers cognizant of the 
© Triple Superphosphate 


over-all picture of fertilizer plant design, realizing that certain Plants 


fundamentals must be followed while specializing each plant. © Single Superphosphate 
Chemical processes, machinery, mechanical operations, ee 

production facilities are carefully studied and adapted to oan 

fit the needs of each individual fertilizer plant. arian tamens 


@ Ammonium Sulphate 

Plants 
The diversified experience and ‘know-how’ of Harte engineers @ Storage Buildings 
are available to aid you in your fertilizer plant design. If you © Material Handling 


plan to build a fertilizer mixing plant, or an associated plant, the . 
© Sulphuric Acid 
Harte organization can handle your complete job or any 4 
part from original design to an operating plant .. . anywhere, ° . 


assuring economy and speed. 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGERS JOHN J. COMPANY 


284 TECHWOOD DRIVE, NW., ATLANTA @ NEW YORK @ HOUSTON @ MEXICO, DF. @ HAVANA @ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Take advantage of Specialized Design - 
‘FERTILIZER. 


EXACT WEIGHT Seale for Fast, 
Accurate Checking of Filled Bags 


Right on your floor-level conveyor line, this EXACT 
WEIGHT Scale gives you an accurate, split-second check 
of both open-end and valve-type bags. Because every bag 
is checked, costly over-weights can be completely elimi- 
nated. This factor alone can make a marked increase in 
profits, however there is an equally important saving in 
production time. EXACT WEIGHT Scales trim seconds 
off each weighing operation. Controlled travel brings 
scale indicator to rest quickly, and magnified illuminated 
indication enables operator 

to make a correct reading 

ata glance. Standard ca- 

pacity to 100 pounds- 

more if needed. Write to- 

day tor complete details on 


model 1302-R. 


EXACT WEIGHT Model 1302-R 


Weiglnt SALES and SERVICE 


eight Better quality control in all principal cities 
Better cost control 


a THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY rom coast to coast and 


Canada 
906 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 


2920 Bloor St., W., Toronto 18, Canada 
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New fertilizing program with AMMONIUM SULPHATE 


raises corn yield 
65 bushels per acre 
in just two years 


for Paul Coder, 
Route 2, Howard, Pa. 


Mr. Coder farms 260 acres of 
which about 65 acres are in corn. 
In the spring, before planting, he 
plows under fertilizer and then 
applies fertilizer in the row.When 
the corn is 8-10” high, he side 
dresses with 100 pounds per acre 
of Ammonium Sulphate. 

In 1950 Mr. 


60 bushels per acre. Then the new 


Coder’s yield was 


as recom- 
mended by the Pennsylvania State 
1. The 
yield increased that year and by 


fertilizing program 
College—was begun in 195 


1952 was up to 125 bushels peracre. 


Be sure your dealers are well supplied 
to meet the heavy fertilizer demand early next spring 


@ Experience is certainly the best 
teacher ... and the best seller. As 
farmers throughout the country 
like Mr. Coder find how they can 
substantially increase their crop 
yields with high-nitrogen fertiliz- 
ers, they create a powerful de- 
mand for these fertilizers. 
Make certain now that your 
dealers will be equipped to profit 


Bigger yields for farmers mean better business for you @& 


from the early spring demand for 
bagged Ammonium Sulphate 
and for 8-8-8 and 10-10-10 com- 
plete fertilizers. 

US'S Ammonium Sulphate 
gives you top quality, reliable 
nitrogen content in your fertilizer 
mixtures. It’s dry and free- 
running... is easy to mix and 
easy to handle in distributing 
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equipment. And it won't set up 
in storage. 

For more detailed information 
on US'S Ammonium Sulphate in 
bulk for mixing, or bagged for 
direct application, contact our 
nearest Coal Chemical sales office 
or write direct to United States 
Steel Corporation, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Sturtevant Leadership in Fertilizer Granulation... 


he Under Conshuction 


One of the new Sturtevant granulation plants located 
in El Paso, Texas. 
Two plants completed in Texas ... one under 
construction in Canada prove Sturtevant 
leadership in plant design, manufacture of 
equipment, and supervision of construction 
for the granulation of mixed fertilizer. 

These new plants incorporate all the latest 
techniques and equipment for economically 
manufacturing granular fertilizer. 

A recognized leader in the industry, 
Sturtevant Mill with its vast fertilizer manu- 
facturing experience and know-how can effect available for consultation. Ask for their serv- 
operating economies for you. ices, today. You will keep ahead with 

Whether you plan to build a new plant, Sturtevant. 


Sturtevant granulator and associated equipment 
for manufacturing granular fertilizer. 


modernize or buy new equipment, it will pay 
you to consult Sturtevant Mill. Our engi- 
neers, specialists in fertilizer manufacture, are 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 


111 CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON 22, MASSACHUSETTS 


DESIGNERS OF COMPLETE P! ANTS AND MANUFACTURERS OF. CRUSHERS © GRINDERS @ SEPARATORS ¢ CONVEYORS © MECHANICAL DENS AND EXCAVATORS © ELEVATORS @ MIXERS 


Quality sells your mixed goods, and top quality 
is assured with Tennessee’s SUL-FON-ATE AAQ9 for 
accelerated conditioning 


Economy —High active Tennessee SUL-FON-ATE AA9 


means real savings in active ingredient unit cost. 


Tennessee’s SUPER-ACID for acidulation gives 
superior conditioned superphosphate, quick curing, 


soft piles, and high analysis. 


y For those who prefer a lower active product, Tennessee 
is now producing SUL-FON-ATE AA4 (40% active). 


Technical service is available to help you with 


your problems. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-29 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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THE CASE OF HARRY DEXTER WHITE has served a useful 
purpose in reminding the people of the United States, 
and of the World, too, that government in this nation 
is composed of four equal segments -- Executive, 
Legislative, Judicial and State. 


CONGRESS WAS TURNED DOWN by a past President, a 
Justice of the Supreme Court and a Governor -- at 
least one of whom would have testified gleefully -- on 
the basis that Congress has no authority to subpoena 
the head of a co-equal unit of government. They could 
not accept or they would have accepted a new theory... 
that Congress is supreme...and perhaps set up a 
precedent. 


WE'VE BEEN TOO CLOSE to dominance by Congress these 
past years. Through the device of investigative 
committees, members of Congress have been able to cow 
whole segments of the body politic, and to ride rough- 
shod over their peers in the other three branches of 
government. 


MR. BROWNELL DID NOT PLAN IT that way, but he has 
brought into the open for inspection by every citizen 
one of the very cornerstone principles on which this 
republic was founded. And that, however accidental, 
is good. 


Yours faithfully, 


| 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 


RAYMOND 
muiri-WALL PAPER 
SHIPPING SACKS 
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Don’t let acid fumes 
eat into your profits ! 


@ In a matter of months, corrosive acid fumes often forces. It doesn’t check or crack. Nor does it support 
: destroy unprotected metal. They not only eat into your combustion. Bituplastic No. 28 has proved its worth— 
plant, but into your profits as well. But when your in fertilizer plants—by protecting galvanized roofing 
plant is coated with Bituplastic® No. 28, it has effective and siding for long periods of time. 
protection from weather and fumes from industrial Bituplastic No. 28 is one of a family of protective 
operations. coatings. Koppers makes six in all; each coating is for- 
Bituplastic No. 28 is a protective coating that is speci- mulated to control specific kinds of corrosion. Write 
ally formulated from a coal-tar pitch base. It builds up for complete information, or see our catalog in Sweet's 
a thick, tough barrier between metal and corrosive Plant Engineering File. 


Sold th h Industrial Distribut 

old through Industrial Distributors KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Tar Products Division 

Dept. 1273-T, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, 
PITTSBURGH, AND WOODWARD, ALA. 


0 W! the RIGHT fertilizer blend for EVERY part of the farm 
BAUGHMAN BLENDER 


UPLAND and HILLSIDE BOTTOM LAND 
Up to 2000 Ibs. blended fertilizer in 3 minutes 
150 Ibs anhydrous emmonie 100 Ibs. enhydrous emmonia 
200 Ibs. 60". potosh 150 tbs. 60% potesh e — 

hosphate end movement, for e fastest, mos oroug ending 


@ MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE—only 8'x15’ 

@ CONVENIENT FLOOR LEVEL HOPPER—easily filled by 4 — | 
bog, wheelbarrow, conveyor or truck / 

@ FEW MOVING PARTS—for longer life, little upkeep Bs 

@ COMPLETE UNIT—no ‘‘extros'’ to worry about. | (a. \ 
cludes hopper, blender, loading and unloading screw y Pre, }— 


conveyors, all necessary motors and drives. '‘& 


East Side, West Side, All Around the Farm. No two crop 
areas are alike . each presents a different fertility 
problem. But one thing is certain—deficiency of one or 
more of the essential nutrients is the rule rather than the 
exception. This means, then, that a general hit-or miss 
fertilization program is no longer adequate for balanced 
farming. Specialized custom-blending is the modern, eco WRITE TODAY — 
nomical way to maintain correct soil fertility — and the 


. v mar n 


s ve soil conservation, is waiting to be introduced 
— BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


to a convenient, economical! custom-blending 
MAN 143 Shipman Road Jerseyville, Mlinois 


There's Pay Dirt in Customized Blending! 


fill this need in your community. Write for 


service. Here is a profitable opportunity to 
was details on how to get started, profits, etc. 


KOPPE 
® Reg. Pat OM 
< 
BAUGH 


EVER MEET 


WS 
BORON-HUNGRY CROPS NEED 


(Agricultural Pentahydrate Borax) 


You're looking at Boron-hungry Alfalfa, typical 
of many important crops which require more 
adequate supplies of Boron than they can get 
from the soil. Such crops need TRONABOR — 
a low cost source of Boron produced specifically 
for the needs of Agriculture. TRONABOR is a 
granular free-flowing product containing a 
guaranteed minimum of 44% B.O: correspond- 
ing to 13.7% Boron and 121% equivalent Borax. 
It is packaged in 100 pound bags and is easy 
to apply either in dry or liquid form. Boron- 
deficient crops cost you money! Your small in- 
vestment in TRONABOR will pay off in bigger 
yields, more marketable crops, more profit for 
you at the market. Investigate this economical 
and effective source of Boron for soil applica- 
tion, today. 


INDUSTRIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


*Trade Mark Registered 


ALFALFA 

TRONABOR provides 
greater Alfalfa yield per 
acre. Better quality hay. 
Prevents ‘Yellow-top,” 
puny, stunted leaves. Plants 
grow lush and strong 


TRUCK CROPS 


TRONABOR produces better 
yield, more marketable 
produce. Prevents cracked 
stems in Celery, unsightly 
black spots in Table Beets, 
hollow stems and darkened 


heads in Cauliflower 


TREE FRUIT 


There’s more money in 
TRONABOR-FED apples at 
harvest time. Fruit grow 
large and firm. TRONABOR 
prevents pitting of the 
surface, results in better 
grading. 


See your local fertilizer dealer for information on TRONADOR, 
or write American Potash & Chemical Corporation, 
one of the world's principal producers of Boron derivatives. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Offices © 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California @ 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, New York 
ESTON CHEMICALS DIVISION 3100 East 26th Street, Los Angeles 23, California 


Plants © Trona and Los Angeles, California 
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... there are several starting points 


for its many uses and users 


ee 
Wi: shall we use?” This question always confronts management when it is 


considering raw materials to be used in operating processes, and is not always 
easy to decide. 

In the manufacture of sulphuric acid, the use of sulphur in some form is 
mandatory, whether it be elemental sulphur or sulphur in combination with 
other elements. No single factor can determine which raw material should 
be used. Relative supply situation, cost of transportation, cost of plant and 
cost of use are all considered by management. 

For three decades elemental sulphur as a raw material has had first choice 
as a solution of the problem, “What shall we use?” 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. Sulphur Producing Units 


NEWGULF, TEXAS 

MOSS BLUFF, TEXAS 
© SPINDLETOP, TEXAS 
© WORLAND, WYOMING 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The more easily closed PREFORM bagtop first introduced in this country 
by Bagpak—and now tremendously successful—has been further im- 
proved with the PREFORM feature at the bottom—at no additional cost. 


This new PREFORM Multiwall permits filling to the very bottom— makes 
it easier to form the top—speeds bag closing—reduces sewing time. 
PREFORM feature at the bottom with its increased efficiency often 
permits the use of shorter bags. 


SEND COUPON TODAY for full information! 


Dept. C-11 
INTERNATIONAL Papen Company 
Bacrak Division 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
Gentlemen 

Please send me full information about the new Bagpak 
PREFORM Multiwall Paper Bags. 


Speeds bag closing 
Permits better filling 
Makes better looking package! 


ADDREss__ 


— 


“Trade Mat 


BRANCH OFFICES Atlanta: Boltmore Boster Soregs Kansas Boston 


BAGPAK DIVISION 


Chrog Cieveland Denver Contos City Kansas Angeles 


CAMAUA Tre Continental Pane: Product, Monreal! Toront 
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FROM THE WORLD'S STOCKPILES—-TO YOUR PLANT... 
/ 
Dickerson, serves you 


with an 80 year reputation for reliability in quality, price and delivery. 


POTASH NITROGEN 


MURIATE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SULPHATE AMMONIUM NITRATE 4 : 
NITRATE CALCIUM AMMONIUM NITRATE 


AND ALL OTHER FERTILIZER ano FEED MATERIALS 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S. A. 
TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 “Westnet” TELETYPE: PH109 


TULL is the name you are looking for... 
when you think of installing a 


NITROGEN SOLUTION SYSTEM, 


or repairing your present system. 


WE FURNISH FROM STOCK all components, including pipe, valves, 
fittings, measuring tanks, etc., in Aluminum or Stainless Steel. 


DON’T TAKE A CHANCE on purchasing from miscellaneous sources, 
but buy material approved by all of the major chemical producers. 


WHEN YOU BUY FROM TULL you receive the benefit of our twenty 
years of experience in solution handling material. 


SEND FOR YOUR BOOKLET “The Installation and Operation of a 
Nitrogen Solution System.” to P.O. Box 4628, Atlanta 2, Ga. 


J. M. TULL METAL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


285 Marietta St., N.W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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DUO-TESTED 
Anhydrous Ammonia Tanks 


for storage - application - transport 


Charlotte Anhydrous Ammonia Tanks are of all-steel 


welded construction—265-Ib. design working pressure. 


Standard sizes 300, 500 and 1,000 gallon capacities for 


storage. 100 and 150 gallon capacity applicator tanks. 


‘kid and truck tanks also available. 


All fittings stainless steel. 


Write today for full details and prices. 


CHARLOTTE TANK CORP. 


Post Office Box 8037 
CHARLOTTE 8, NORTH CAROLINA 


Piant Food 


i For more than 50 years Armour fertilizers 
have been ‘making every acre do its best”’. 
Farmers know that Armour’s highest- 
quality fertilizers are made right and cured 
right to give best results with all crops. 
Every bag of fertilizer sold by Armour 
is backed by years of painstaking scientific 
research in the fields of chemistry and 
farming. Testimonials from every 
section of the country—on all 
types of crops—prove that 
Armour fertilizers make in- 
creased yields of better quality 


BIG CROP | 
Make 
Every Acre 
Do \ts 


ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER 
WORKS 
General Office 
P.O. Box 1685 
Atlanta 1, Georgia 


Dex emly r, 195 3 


ically tested tO 


w orkin 
100-1b. 


29 FACTORIES 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
TO SERVE YOU 


Albany, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bartow, Fla. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Carteret, NJ. 
Chicago Heights, lil. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbia, $.C. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas 

E. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Houston, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jeffersonville, ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
N. Kansas City, Mo. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, Lo. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Siglo, Tenn. 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Winona, Minn. 


Also soles offices in Havana, 
Cuba, and San Juan, Puerto Rico 


— 
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Bemis dress print cotton fertilizer bags... 


“the extra that pushes sale 


Read this statement from Mr. Hugh Latimer, In most farm families, that piece of 
vice-president of the Supreme Feed & Fertilizer goods is a bargain that makes them 
Co., of Philadelphia, Miss. It really tells the appy and keeps them friendly." 


whole story ... shows why YOU will benefit by 
packing YOUR fertilizer in Bemis Cotton Bags. 
"We have noticed that an attractive 


Bemis Dress Print Bag can often be the Hugh Latimer, Vice-President 
extra that pushes a sale our way. Supreme Feed & Fertilizer Company 


One of the good customers of Supreme Fer- 
B tilizer is Mr. W. A. Kemp. He has bought 
many tons of it in Bemis Cotton Bags. 


* BAG \ 
COmpant 


General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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APFC’s Truitt Sees 
New Record Ahead 


Paul T. Truitt, president of the 
American Plant Food Council, told 
the third annual Arkansas fertilizer 
school, meeting at the University of 
Arkansas recently that “farmers can 
expect another fertilizer production 
record in 1953-54 barring unfore- 
seen difficulties.” 


He estimated that the record out- 
put of fertilizer for 1952-53 will be 
exceeded by approximately 13° per 
cent in 1953-54. 


“Today we hear a great deal 
about the battle farmers are wag- 
ing against the so-called ‘Price-cost’ 
squeeze,” Truitt said. “The problem 
would be more acute were it not for 
the vigilance of our land-grant col- 
leges using every effective 
method to lower the unit cost of 
agricultural production. Of course, 
fertilizer is not a cure-all for the 
economic ills of agriculture but with 
all other ingredients in the success- 
ful farming formula being present, 
fertilizer are an indispensable tool 
representing a return from $3 to $5 
per dollar invested.” 


He reported that the fertilizer in- 
dustry “is moving forward to meet 
the accelerated plant food produc- 
tion goals established by the land- 
grant colleges, the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
defense agencies,’ and added that 
“the USDA land-grant college pro 
gram for more efficient use of fer- 
tilizer and lime parallels the ac 
celerated fertilizer production pro- 
gram of the industry.” He em- 
phasized that “both programs will 
exercise far-reaching influence on 
the present and future of agricul- 
ture.” 


Citing that “yields of most crops 
are about one-third or one-half 
their potentials,” Truitt) empha- 
sized that “the more - efficient- 
use-of fertilizer program is in keep- 
ing with experiment station recom- 
mendations and is vital in every 
effort to lower the per unit cost of 
agricultural productions.” 
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Seems to 


by BRUCE MORAN 


An employee who is not sold on your product is worse 
than a dozen competitive salesmen. The lowliest pusher of 
“Georgia Buggies” has a circle of friends to whom his word 
is gospel when it comes to discussion of fertilizers. If he is 
not fully sold on the result to which he contributes, neither 
will his friends be sold. 


Which is, perhaps, a negative way to say that the first 
place to start selling is right in your own plant. 


I am reminded of the owner of a 50 mile railroad who was 
refused a pass by one of the great continental systems. He 


~vroie: ‘My railroad may not be as long as yours, but by gosh 
it's just as wide.” 


Your plant may not be as big as your neighbor's. It may 
not put out as much tonnage. But, by gosh, what you do put 
out is just as good. And if your own people are firmly sold on 
that, you'll be surprised how much selling they will do 
throughout the community. 


On your time, at least once a season, assemble your peo- 
ple and tell them what they are making, what it is good for— 
and why it is good. Treat every employee as a salesman, and 
he’ll be one. 


Worth trying, it seems to me. 


INDUSTRY CALENDAR 


Date Organization Place City State 
195.4 
Jan. 11-13 Sou Weed Memphis Tenn. 
Jan. 14-15 Cotton Peabody Memphis Tenn. 
Feb. 19 Joint Ag-Ind Palmer House Chicago tL 
March 7-9 Sou Safety Brown Hotel Louisville Ky. 
May 4-6 N. C. Safety Raleigh N.C. 
May Va. Safety Va. 
May Md. Safety Md. 
June 10-12 APFC Homestead Hot Springs Va. 
June 14-16 NFA Greenbrier White Sulphur W. Vo. 
Nov. 10-12 NFA Hollywood Beach Hotel Hollywood Fla. 
Nov. CFA Cal. 
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More than 600 at UFA Meeting 


The 


National 


big feature of the first se 
of Fertilizer A 


Atlanta meeting wa 


ociation’s 
a county agent 
from Washington County, Tennessee, 
Raymond Ro He wa 
funny, but he made points that burn 


ed and 


named on 


izzled 


Recalling the old days when he and 
Unele 


along the corn check 


Squire, darky, went 
he dropping 


in a pinch of fertilizer while Uncle 


an aged 


Squire dropped two grains of corn, 
he leaped into a talk that was an 
eye-opener about a county where 
they can’t be bothered raising 132 


bushels of corn to the acre, because 


they do so well with pasture... 


no labor, 


and 
no equipment, nothing but 
fertilizer and cattle 

Not that they do not othe: 
things—but that will give you an 
idea of how they regard pasture and 
fertilizer 


ralse 


the latter being a device 


for saving labor and making 


much profit on half the acreage. 


Washington County was a place of 
sour and depleted soil when Brother 
Raymond was taken up there, told 
to “keep your shirt on and help these 
folks” as his complete indoctrination 
He figured the way to get something 
done was to involve the whole com- 


\ 

1. S. M. Nevins, Mathieson Chemical Corp, Little Rock, Ark., Russell Coleman, Pres 

= NFA., Washington. Carlton Herring, Atlanta, Borden Chronister, Hopewell, Va., both of 
Nitrogen Div Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 3. Wm. Caspari, Jt Davison Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, 4 ¢ Gettinger, Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Ernest 
1. Gambell, Agric. Conser. Prog... Washington. 5S. Dr. R. P. Thomas, and R, 4 Mav 
Donald. both of International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago. 6 Ross Worthing 
ton, New York, and Lee Turne: Jaltimore, both of Bagpak Division, International 
Paper Co. 7. John Mooar, Sturtevant Mill Co Dave Weatherly, John J. Harte Co., 
both of Atlanta. 8. George Dunklin, Planters Fertilizer & Soybean Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Allen Jackson, Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corp., Atlanta 


munity in it. They were involved 
anyhow. So his meetings included 
bankers and merchants and others, 
in addition to the farmers. 

They brought in train loads of 
lime and cured the sourness of the 
soil. They did the same with big 
tonnages of plant food. And pretty 
soon—for example—a 38-acre farm 
that used to gross $500 a year began 
to yield a net of $5500. And from a 
poor county, it climbed to one where 
90% of the farmers are working their 
own land. . 
gages.” 

Organization and team work did 
It. Organization that made it possible 
for those people to do for them- 
selves what needed to be done. And 


“no erosion, no mort- 
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E. Totman, Summers Fert. Co., Balti 
2. Ed Kitchen, Webster Groves, Mo., 


1. J 
more 


James Nattel, Auburn, Ala., both of Pa 
eitic) Coast Borax Company. 3. Gaines 
Boynton, International Minerals & Chem 
Corp.,, Atlanta, 4 J. B. McConnaughey, and 
W. H. Vaughn, both of Kentucky Fer 
tilhzer Works, Winchester, J. H. Carpenter, 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. $8. Ken Morrison, 
Phillip Bros., J. Olascoaga, French Pot- 
ash & Import Co., both of New York. 6. 
W.D. Mealor, Jr.. Werthan Bag Corp., At 


lanta, Ernest L. Gambell, Agric. Conserva 


tion Program, Washington. 7. Charles 
Mittleman, and Harry Lawless, both of 
Kraft Bag Corp. New York. 8 Cecil 
Thompson, Smoky Mountain Fert. Co.,, 
Waynesville, N. C., Malcolm Rowe, Rowe 
Whse. & Fert. Co. Athens, Ga. 9. H. Alex 
Vann, Suburban Farm Service Co., Win 
ton, N. C., Borden Chronister, Nitrogen 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Hope 
well, Va. 10. W. A. Maddox, Jr., Atlanta, 


Tom Camp, Jr., New York, both of South 


west Potash Co. 11. Carl Veth, Smith 
Agric. Chemical Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
Dean Gidney, U. S. Potash Co., New York 
12. Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Maddox, Jr., South- 


west Potash Co., Atlanta. 13. George Wil- 
kins, Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co., Wendell, 


John Whitney, Chemical Construction 
Corp.,, New York. 14. Jack Sutherlin, New 
Orleans, L. K. Ludington, New York, both 
of Chase Bag Co. 18. Aaron Baxter, Coke 


Oven Ammonia Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
Clay Davis, Woodward Iron Co., Birming 
ham, Ala. 16. C. D. Shallenberger, Shreve- 
port Fertilizer Works, Shreveport, La., 
James D. Dawson, Jr., Fidelity Chemical 
Co., Houston, Tex., Malcolm E. Hunter, Ni 
trogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 


Richmond. 17. Mr. & Mrs. A. H. Sterne, 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta. 18. Wm. Morris, 
Chemical Packaging Corp., Mr. & Mrs 
John Sanford, Armour & Co., all of At 
lanta. 19. Mr. & Mrs. John Allman, South 
ern Cotton Oil Company, Macon, Ga., Roy 
Camp, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New 
York 
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that fundamental is carried through 


the whole operation. When they 
want a demonstration plot they ask 
Bill and Ed to plant it. Because 
the neighbors feel that if Bill or Ed 
can do it, they can do it, too. Where- 
as if the College does it, they have 


some kind of special magic that 
won't work for ordinary folks. 
Now we are going on at length 


about this because it comes down to 
a vital point at this stage of the in- 
dustry’s economy—the delivery of 
the message to the farmer. What we 
need, Mr. Rosson believes fervently 
is “carriers of research’ who can 
preach the gospel. And who better 
than the dealer whom they have 
known all their lives? And who bet- 
ter to educate the dealer than the 
fertilizer salesman. 


He mentioned some who have been 
especially helpful in his county, be- 
cause they have a salesman training 
system that in turn helps the sales- 
man carry the gospel down the line. 
Especially he mentioned the Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical men, 
and those of Knoxville Fertilizer. 


KEY TO PICTURES 
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1. Tracy Cunningham, Armour & Co., At 
lanta, George Petitt, Potash Company of 
America, Washington. 2. R. H. Walton, 
J. S. Potash Company, Mr. & Mrs. Joe 
Harrell, Southwest Potash Co., all of At- 
lanta, J. W. Looper, J. W. Looper & 
Swann, Dalton, Ga, W W. Johnson, 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk. 3. Mr. & Mrs 
Sam Emison, Consolidated Chemical In 
dustries, Houston, Tex., A Green, and 


Cecil B. Morton, both of Jackson Fer 
tilizer Co., Jackson, Miss. 4 Mr. & Mrs 
C. D. Shallenberger, Shreveport Fertilizer 
Works. Mr. & Mrs. S. M. Hackett, Dixie 


Fertilizer Co., all of Shreveport, La., Mi 
Jarvis. 5. M. C. Brown, Merchants Phos. & 
Fert. Co., Pensacola, Fla., A. D. Kincaid 
Southern Cotton Oil Co, Columbia, S. C 
Mr. & Mrs L, 3askin, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Orlando, Fla., 
Bernard Machen, and G. G. Scott, both ot 
Lion Oil Company, Montgomery, Ala 5 
Weller Noble, Pacitic Guano Co., Berkeley, 


Calt.. Beverly Jones, Sunland Industrie 

Fresno, Calif., Rav King Georgia Fer 
tilizer Co., Valdosta, Ga. 7. Mrs. H. E 
Woods, Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Carl Shirk, 
Savannah, Ga., Mrs. Wm. Morris, At'anta, 
Mrs. W. E. Wehner Savannah. 8 Hoke 
McConnell, M-Connell & Co., Royston, Ga., 
R. R. Fowler, Fowler Fertilizer Co, Cov 


ington, Ga H. M. Arnold, Arno'd Fer 
tilizer Co., Monroe, Ga. 9. Russell Cole 
man, President, NFA... Washutgton, Louts 


Ware, International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, J. Roger Deas, Atlantic Di 
vision, American Can Co., speaker, Senator 
Richard Russell, Georgia, Ray King, Georg 
la Fertilizer Co., Valdosta, Ga. 19. R. H 
Walton, U. S. Potash Co., 
Rydell, Swift & Co., 


Atlanta, R. S 
Chicago, Joe Harrell, 


Southwest Potash Co., Atlanta, John Hat!l, 
Potash Company of America, Washington, 
A. L. Wiley, Swift & Co., Atlanta, J. S 


Zaph, Swift & Co., Wilmington, N, C 


December, ?1953 


In short, his message is concealed 
under the humorous statement: “The 
farmer tells me. I tell the College 
field men. They tell the top brass 
The top brass tells the fertilizer in 
dustry” and the mesage takes 
the long way around. Of course, that 
is What the Local Level Educational 
Societies are trying to correct 
to shorten the trip of knowledge 
to and from the Colleges. But that is 
another story, which we have been 
telling, and which we will tell some 
more, 

Louis Ware, presiding, and very 
pleased that his boys rated an ac- 
colade, asked Mr. Rosson what will 
happen this year in his county—will 
the farmers cut down their fertilizer 
buying? The answer. The good farm- 
ers will not cut their fertilizer 
the others may. 

He then asked Russell Coleman to 
discuss the NFA plans for helping 
train the dealer. That program is 
in the formative stage and needs the 
full cooperation of the industry. 
What will the dealer use? Will he ac- 
cept it from NFA or would it not be 
stronger if delivered and explained 
by the industry’s salesmen? NFA 
wants to know, and wants all the 


1. Tom Law, Law & Co., Inc., O. H 
Atlanta. 2. W. A. Maddox, Jr., Southwest 
son College, Clemson, S.C. 3. Mr. & Mrs 
ical Corp., Snreveport, La. 4. A. M 
Henderson, H. J 
Atlanta, J. W. Looper, J. W. Loope1 
Seed Crushers Assn., Atlanta, J. H 


Sale, Fertilizer 
Potash Co 

Henry Aaron 
4 
Baker & Bro., Savannah. §. Cliff Collier, Synthetie Nitrogen Products 
& Swann 


Shands, Gaylord Container Corp., 


help it can get in working out this 
vital step beyond the big job they 
are now doing 

And that’s the this 
story. As our readers well know, be 
cause we have supported a whole 
series of the meetings, NFA and the 
Colleges are working out, state by 
state, much better profit) per 
make if he will 
just follow the College recommenda- 
tions. 

But let NFA vice-president Raoul 
Allstetter tell it himself, just as he 
did, complete with slides, at the first 


session: 


next item in 


how 


acre a farmer can 


This past year a great deal of the 
NFA’s effort has been devoted to 
converting test-proven scientific crop 
fertilization data into a practical dol- 
lars-and-cents story. In doing this 
we have worked very closely with 
State Agricultural Colleges. 

Information supplied to us by col- 
leges all over the country shows that: 

(1) The average farmer, who fol- 
lows college recommendations on 
fertilizer use and other sound farm- 
ing practices, can make spectacular 
increases In his profit per acre. Often 
he can double or triple his income. 


Equipment Sales Corp., both of 
Atlanta, Bruce Cloaninger, Clem 
International Minerals & Chem 
Alex M. Mcelver & Son, Charleston, J. E 
Dalton. 6. J Moses, Georgia Cotton 
Griffin, Ga 


OPERATION IS SIMPLE AND 
PRACTICALLY FOOL-PROOF 


genau to be packaged flows from 
supply hopper (A) to feeder conveyor 
(B) which carries material to weigh hopper 
(E). Adjustable flow gate [located at (C) 
but not shown] regulates amount of material 
which feeder conveyor carries. This con- 
trols speed of filling cycle. 

Weigh hopper (E) is suspended from 
scale platform (F). When material fed into 


weigh hopper reaches weight set on scale, 
the scale platform actuates scale beam lo- 
cated in box (G). 

Scale beam sets off a system of synchron- 
ized switches which stop the feeder con- 
veyor (B), lower a shut off gate [located at 
(D) but not shown] on the weigh hopper 
end of the feeder conveyor. This prevents 
any excess material from dribbling into 
weigh hopper, insuring accurate weight. 
Switch also opens gates (H) at bottom of 
weigh hopper. Pre-weighed material drops 
through filling spout (1) into bag. 


Bagger 


With weight removed from scale, scale 
beam (G) now actuates synchronized 
switches in reverse order. Simultaneously 
gates (H) to weigh hopper (E) close . . . 
shut off gate (D) raises . . . and feeder 
conveyor (B) starts up and begins next 
filling cycle. 

Bag is held on filling spout (1) by hand. 
As material drops quickly through spout 
into bag, filled bag drops onto a moving 
conveyor belt (J). This belt carries bag 
through sewing head (K) to complete pack- 
aging cycle. 


Automatic Weighing and Filling Machine 
for Open Mouth Bags 


pert ef the | & C Bagger. However, Union's Multiwall | 
in securing this equipment if it is not already reilable 


FASTEST AUTOMATIC BAGGER 


MUCH-DISCUSSED 1&C BAGGER WEIGHS AND PACKS 
FREE-FLOWING, NON-BRIDGING MATERIALS AT 
SPEEDS UP TO 20 100-LB. MULTIWALLS A MINUTE! 


OLLAR FOR DOLLAR, the new Inglett & Corley Bagger, 
sold exclusively by Union Bag, is the most efficient and 
practical unit for accurate, high speed weighing and 
packing of free-flowing, non-bridging materials. 

The I & C Bagger processes 400 to 500 tons in an eight hour day. 
Its filling and weighing cycle is completely automatic. Weight tolerance 
is close: in continuous runs, the machine can and does pack to within 
4 ounces per 100 Ib. bag. 


LOWEST COST 
AUTOMATIC OPEN MOUTH BAGGER 

Total cost of the | & C Bagger, with conveyor and sewing head, is 

more than 25 per cent below any comparable unit, and the | & C has a 

packing rate 25 per cent greater than any other open mouth packer. 


WORKS WELL WITH ALL SIZES OF 
OPEN MOUTH BAGS 
Changeover from one weight to another takes only the few minutes 
needed to change the scale beam balance. The | & C Bagger handles 
any Open mouth bag, paper or textile, from 10 through 200 Ib. weights. 


NEEDS ONLY TWO OPERATORS 


The I & C Bagger pre-weighs and packs with only one operator plus 
another man on the sewing equipment. Unskilled labor can be used; 
men require a minimum of training and supervision. 


INSTALLED AND OPERATING 
IN TWO DAYS OR LESS! 


Only 5’ x 5’ floor space, 8’ headroom over conveyor needed. Factory 
trained personnel will make installation, if desired, at actual cost. 


DELIVERY PRIORITIES 
BASED ON RECEIPT OF ORDER 
For quickest possible delivery, consult a Union Packaging Specialist 


now. Union can also advise you on plant layout and on whatever 
supplementary packaging machinery you may require. 


Manufactured by 


INGLETT & CORLEY, INC., AUGUSTA, GA. 


Exclusive sales agents: 


Union Bag 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


MULTIWALL 
PACKAGING 
MACHINERY 

DEPARTMENT 


$4 

formance records the new!&C 

any other packer. Verify 
for yourself that Union's 1 & C 
Pd 


The 


(2) proper use of fertilizer 
cuts the farmer’s unit cost of pro- 
duction—cost per pound, per ton, 
‘per bushel. By so cutting his unit 


cost of production, the farmer can 
maintain his in the face of 
price declines. Usually he can ac- 
tually increase his net income 

(3) The use of fertilizers to boost 
per profits and to cut 
of production does not necessarily 
mean more total output. Low cost 
production means that the average 


income 


acre costs 


farmer can maintain his income on 
fewer planted acres—even FROM 
LESS TOTAL PRODUCTION. In 


fact, low cost production secured by 
the use of ample amounts of fer- 
tilizer appears to be the ONLY WAY 
FARMERS AS A GROUP CAN 
MAINTAIN THEIR INCOME WITH- 
OUT ADDING TO ALREADY CUM- 
BERSOME AGRICULTURAL SUR- 
PLUSES. 

Here are some examples of the 
kind of information we are collecting 


Table 1. 
GEORGIA FARMERS CAN CUT UNIT COSTS AND RAISE 
PROFITS BY FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY FERTILIZER 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Crop Unit 
Corn Bushe! 
Wheat Bushel 
Oats Bushel 
Cotton Lb. Lint 
Tobacco Pound 
Soybeans Bushel 
Peanuts Pound 
Hay Ton 
Pasture Lb. Beef 
Truck Crops ** Pound 
Peaches Bushel 


*No allowance for harvest charges 


Cost of Fertilizer Possible Extra 


Per Unit Profit, Acre* 
$.43 $35.85 
1.15 5.40 

42 12.90 
.037 60.12 
05 45.50 
38 12.78 
014 61.94 
6.62 15.47 
084 14.00 
O01 70.00 
10 22.50 


**Watermelons, Tomatoes, Lima Beans, and Sweet Potatoes 
Consult County Agents for specific recommendations on lowering unit 
production costs and increasing profits. 


1. Maurice Lockwood, International 


Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Roy Camp, 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York. 2. Mr. & Mrs. Fred Purcell, Raymond Pul- 
verizer Div., Atlanta, Ga., E. J. Christman, Port of Lake Charles, La. 3. George Suggs, 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, Beverly Jones, Sunland In 
dustries, Fresno, Calif. 4 Dr K. D. Jacobs, USDA, Delbert Rucker, NFA, both of 


Washington 


Chemical Corp., Chicago. 6 Mr 


5. George Moyers, and John P 
& Mrs. J 


both of 
Knoxville 


Burrows 
M. Dean 


International Minerals & 
Fert. Co., Knoxville 


and publishing in cooperation with 
the Land-Grant Colleges 

First the University 9 of 
Georgia. Cotton farmers in Georgia 
produce about 242 pounds of lint 
cotton to the acre, using 325 pounds 
of fertilizer. They could produce 500 
pounds of lint cotton per acre by 
using 700 pounds of fertilizer. This 
would mean something like $60.00 
more income per Also, they 
could boost their average yields of 
corn from 16.5 to 50 bushels per 
acre and at the same time step up 
income $35.85 per acre. 


from 


acre, 


Here, for example, is a chart show- 
ing the production cost of the pos- 
sible extra yields of eleven major 
Georgia crops coming from the use 
of recommended amounts of fertiliz- 
er. Note that these additional costs 
are low and the potential extra 
profits are high—literally hundreds 
of millions of dollars potential extra 
profits for Georgia alone. (See Table 


KEY TO PICTURES 
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1. Rucker McCarty, International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., St. Simons Island, Ga., 
Dick Bennett, Farm Fertilizers, Inc., Oma- 
ha. Neb., J. E. Nunnally, Cotton Producers 
Assn., Atlanta. 2. Carl Greilach, United 
Fertilizer Co., Carrollville, Wisc., Rees 
Fraser, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C., Van Wilkerson, Ashcraft-Wil 
kinson Co., Atlanta, Philip McG. Shuey, 
Shuey & Co., Savannah. 3. Ed Harvey, and 
Hugo Riemer, both of Nitrogen Div., Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, Nelson 
Myers, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York, 
Cc. T. Prindeville, Sid Rydell, and W. J 
Chapin, all of Swift) & Co., Chicago 
4. Mrs. Bill Burns, A. O. Dixon, East Point, 


F. W. Atkinson, Hartsville, S. C., Bill 
Burns, Texarkana, all of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 5. Mrs. Ralph 


Boynton, Bennett Brown, Knoxville Fert 
Co., Knoxville, H. V. Miller, Armour Fert 


Works, Ralph Boynton, U. S. Potash Co 
all of Atlanta. 6 Gordon Cunningham, 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Malcolm Mc 


Vickar, NFA., 


Tennessee 


Washington, M. K. Miller, 
Corp., Lockland, Ohio Tom 
Tremearne, USDA, Washington. 7. Ted 
Neely, Potash Co. of America, Raleigh, 
N.C., Vincent Sauchelli, Davison Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, Ed Smith, Potash Co. ot 
America, Washington. 8 R. S. Bostick, 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Charlotte, H 
R. Stemple, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp.. A. E. Weaver, Pine Bluff, M. E 
Greiner, Wellsburg, W. Va., both of Ham- 
mond Bag & Paper Co & Mrs. FE 
L. Figg. Mr. & Mrs. F. W 
Apco 
& Mrs 
son Co., Atlanta, 
pire State Chemical Co., 
Schatfnitt, Stedman Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, W J. Watmough, Jr 
Davison Chemical Baltimore, 
Johnny Gruber, St. Regis Sales Corp., 
Baltimore 12. M J Clement, Jr., 
(“Buckey"), Mr. & Mrs. M. J. Clement, 
Merchants Phos. & Fertilizer Co., Pensa- 
cola, Fla 


Morton Hodgson, Em 
Athens. ll. W. E 
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At the request of the University 
a set of twelve such charts are being 
furnished each Georgia county agent 


We are doing this for many other 
states 
To date we have made similar 


charts in slide and photo form for 
Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Ohio and Kentucky. Just as quickly 
as the colleges supply us with data, 
ets. In one 


we will complete other 
state we are trying out an exper! 
mental dealer's poster containing the 
information. 


same 

Also on a more detailed basis we 
are making up some profit and cost 
figures for specific crops in several 
states. Again we ing 
data us our source 


are u college 

Here is an example from Washing 
ton State College. This information, 
compiled by Dr. Bertramson and Di 
Harrington of that school, compares 


Table 2. 
parative Costs of Growing and Harvesting a 28- 
and 50-Bushel-Per-Acre Wheat Crop in the Palouse Area of Wash- 
Ington. 


Approximate Com 


28 Bushels 50 Bushels 
Land Charge $15.00 $15.00 
Labor 1.8% 2.20 
Seed 2.00 2.00 
Weed Spray 8 
Fertilizer 3.51 14.37 
Machinery Operation 5.05 5.25 
Machinery Depreciation 4.27 4.27 
3uildings and improvements, depreciation 
repairs and insurance 2.21 2.21 
Taxe 2.01 2.01 
Miscellaneou 1.00 
TOTAL 37.27 49.20 
Value of crop (wheat “« $1.75) 49.00 87.50 
Profit per acre 11.73 38.30 
Production cost per bushel 1.33 98 
Selling price, less production cost per bu. 42 77 


percent through proper use of fet profits from 200 acres of cotton by 


tilizer 314,800.00 
From California is that chart on Here is a set of four charts for 
cotton production. (See Table 3) Ohio. The first shows the increased 


E the costs and profits of wheat pro This was prepared with the help yields that could reasonably be ex- 
duction at two levels of fertiliza of the Agricultural College people — pected from fertilizer use on an 
tion. (See Table 2). According to this at Davis, California. Note that a average Ohio farm. These are con- 
information, profits can be tripled = farmer can, by applying $3,200.00 — servative increases. The first ques- 
and production costs can be cut 25. worth of fertilizer, increase his tion that comes to mind is whether 
1. C. T. Prindeville, Swift & Co Chicago, CE. Littlejohn, US Chemical Corp., Atlanta, L. D Hand, Pelham Phos. & Fert. Co., 
Potash Co., Columbus, Ohio 2. Frank D. Hoblit, Hoblit-Bonnet Pelham, Ga. 6 Dick Wallace. Russell, Old Deertield Fer 
Fertilizer Co., Atlanta, IIL, Warren Hutt Asheratt-Wilkinson Co., tilizer Co., South Deerfield, Mass.. B. B Fall, Rogers & Hubbard 
Columbus, Ohio. 3. Raymond Rosson, County Agent, Jonesboro, Co., Portland, Conn. 7. W. W. Coffin and Warren J. Seiffe, both of 
Tenn., speaker, 4, T Allen, Sand Mountain Fertilizer Co. Link Belt Company, Chicaro. 8 Frank Littlefield, Fulton Bag 
Attalla, Ala., Malcolm Hunter, Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Cotton Mills, Savannah, Ga 
& Dye Corp,, Richmond. 5. C. L. Straughn American Potash & 


As a vital part of its completely integrated operation, the 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company plants seedling pines 
in its own forest preserves. Albemarle grows its own trees, makes 
its own pulp, manufactures its own fine Kraft Paper. Albemarle 
controls its own processes for color matching and printing the 
stout Kraft that goes into its own pasting, sewing and valving 
Multiwall bag machines. 

You get prompt delivery of Albemarle Multiwall Bags because 
“Al Kraft” started the job more than twenty years ago! 


ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY © RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE NEW YOR Ye UTHERN SALES OFFICE BALTIMORE ML 


MIDWE 
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or not the use of fertilizer really a lot for these moderate increases 
pays. (See Table 4) 1500 pounds of — in yields 


high analysis fertilizer seems lke the next chart (See Table 5) shows 


Table 3. 
FERTILIZERS ARE A FARM PRODUCTION TOOL 
(Typical Per Acre California Cotton Farm Profits 


To‘al Cost Prod. Cost 
: Yield in Nachine Minus Value Value of Per Lb. of 
. Fertilizer Lbs. Lint Fixed Picking of Cotton Lint Lint 
ost Cotton Cost Cost Seed 2 Cotton 3 Profit Cotton 


956 $96.00 $37.00 $90.42 $277.24 $186.82 $.095 


$ 8.00 1070 96.00 39.00 95.35 310.30 214.95 098 
16.00 1236 96.00 40.50 97.42 358.44 261.02' 


1. Figured on basis of a 320 acre Shafter, Calif. farm, 200 of which are cotton 

2. Cotton seed «| $50.00 per ton 

3. Lint cotton @ 29¢ per Ib 

4. 200 acres properly fertilized with $3200.00 worth of fertilizer would yield 
an estimated additional $14,800.00 increase in net profits 


Table 4. 
Fertilizer Response on 3-Year Rotation in Ohio 
(Yields per Acre) 


Corn Wheat Hay 


Low fertilizer rate 

100 Ibs. on corn 

150 Ibs. on wheat 45 bu. 18 bu. 
Average fertilizer rate 

228 Ibs. on corn 

244 Ibs. on wheat 

55 Ibs. on hay 51.3 bu. 21.7 bu. 1.5 tons 
Recommended fertilizer rate 

700 Ibs. on corn 

550 Ibs. on wheat 

250 Ibs. on hay 76.5 bu 32.0 bu. 2.8 tons 


1 ton 


-Prepared by The National Fertilizer Association 
Ohio State University cooperating 
Table 5. 
Financial Returns from Fertilizer Application in a Rotation in Ohio 
(Costs and Yields are from 3 Acres, one each in Corn, Wheat & Hay) 


Total Production and Yield in Net 
Fertilizer Cost Harvesting Costs Dollars Profit 
$ 6.75 $ 96.75 $116.50 $19.75 
14.59 104.59 141.89 37.30 
42.25 132.25 221.15 88.90 


Corn «@ $1.50 per bushel 
Wheat « $1.75 per bushel 
Hay « $18.00 per ton 


Prepared by The National Fertilizer Association 
Ohio State University cooperating 
Table 6. 
Financial Returns from Fertilizer Application in a Rotation in Ohio 
(Costs and Yie'ds are from 3 Acres. one each in Corn, Wheat & Hay 


Total Production and Yield in Net 
‘ Fertilizer Cost Harvesting Costs Dollars Profit 
$ 6.75 $ 956.75 $ 98.25 $ 1.50 
: 14.59 104.59 119.18 14.59 
| 42.25 132.25 185.63 53.38 


Corn « $1.25 per bushel 
Wheat «@ $1.50 per bushel 
Hay « $15.00 per ton 


Prepared by The National Fertilizer Association 
Ohio State University cooperating 


the financial returns three 
acres one each in corn, wheat and 
hay—at these different levels of fer- 
tilizer use. The profits from fer- 
tilizer are good. The low rate would 
return $19.75 from the three acres in 
the rotation. The high rate would 
return $88.90 from three acres—four 
and a half times as much net profit 
as would be received from the light- 
ly fertilizer field. The man using the 
average rate of fertilizer would real- 
ize a profit of $37.30 from his three 
acres, and the question that he asks 
is “How can I keep my profits up if 
prices go off further?” This profit 
of $37.30 is based on corn at $1.50 
a bushel, wheat at $1.75 a bushel and 
hay at $18.00 a ton. Now if wheat 
and corn prices fall 25¢ a bushel and 
the hay goes down $3.00 a ton, does 
this affect his profits substantially? 
The answer is on this next chart. 
(See Table 6) 


KEY TO PICTURES 
»— > 


1. John R. Taylor, Jr., Grand River Chem 
Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla., Frank 
Kennen, E. I. DuPont, Wilmington, Del 
2. W. R. Allstetter, and Delbert Rucker, 
both of NFA, Washington. 3.) Charlie 
Pryor, Leroy Donald, Lion Oil Co., El 
Dorado, Ark. 4 Dr. Feilding Reed, Ameri 
can Potash Institute, C L. Straughn, 
American Potash & Chem. Corp., both 
of Atlanta. 8 Mr. & Mrs. Raymond Ros 
son, County Agent, Jonesboro, Tenn. 6. F 
B. Porter, Tennessee Corporation, Harry 
Moore, Armour & Co., both of Atlanta 
7. Mr. & Mrs. M. D. Broadfield, Arkansas 
Plant Food Co., N. Little Rock, Mr. & Mrs 
E. K. Thomason, Atlanta Utility Works, 
Atlanta, 8. Mrs. Evelyn M. Kimbrell, NFA, 
Dr. H. B. Mann, American Potash In 
stitute, both of Washington, 9. Moultrie J 
Clements, Merchants Phosphate & 
tilizer Co., Pensacola, Fla., J. O'H. Sanders, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta. 10. J 
W. Looper, J. W. Looper & Swann, Dal 
ton, Ga., A. D. Adair, Sr.. Adair & Me 
Carty, Atlanta. ll. L. D. Hand, Pelham 
Phos. & Fert. Co., Pelham, Ga oO DvD 
Culpepper, Swift & Co., Albany, Ga., E. K 
Thomason, Atlanta Utility Works, At 
lanta. 12. Nelson Myers, Texas Gulf Sul 
phur Co., New York, Gus Ashcraft, Ash 
craft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, 13. A. D 
Kincaid, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Colum 
bia, S. C., Mr. & Mrs. J. I. Allman, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., Macon, Ga., Frank B 
Crumpler, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp, 
Raleigh, N. C. 14. Tom Athey, Albemarle 
Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Dr. H. B. Mann, 
American Potash Institute, Washington, 
A. A. Schultz, Reading Bone Fertilizer Co., 
Reading, Pa. 18. Fred Bryan, Chilean Ni 
trate Sales Corp., Atlanta, R. A. Oliphant, 
Victor Fertilizer Co., Chester, S. C. 16. Mr 
& Mrs. A. C. Herring, Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Atlanta 
17. Gus Ashcraft, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., 
Atlanta, Ralph Fraser, Summers Fert. Co., 
Baltimore. 18. W. E. Schaffnitt, Stedman 
Foundry & Machine Co. Philadelphia, 
George Suggs, Nitrogen Division, Alhed 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York 
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The farmer who fertilizes lightly 
just about make wages. The farmer 
who fertilizes at average rates would 
his profits cut from $37.30) to 
$14.60 with the price decline. But he 
could the effect of 
the decline in prices by using more 
fertilizer. In fact, he have 
pushed his profit up by 40 percent, 


see 
have avoided 


could 


to $53.38, right in the face of de 
clining prices. And if prices should 
go off another 20) percent what 


would happen’? Well, the man using 
the recommended fertilize: 
could keep his head above water. 
He'd get a return of about $6.00 from 
the three acres 


rate of 


The farmer fertiliz 
ing at the lower rate would be in the 
red—from $8.00 to $20.00 for 
three acres. In other words, the farm 
er literally couldn't afford to fer 
tilizer at less than recommended 
rates at these low prices 


each 


Let’s take a little 
of these crops 
chart prepared by the Ohio Banker: 
Association. This again 
an average Ohio corn field 


look at 


closet 
one corn 
with 
It shows 
the costs and profits that a farmer 
could expect three 
levels of fertilization: (See Table 7) 


1. No fertilizer 
2. $10.45 worth of fertilizer 
3. $20.90 worth of fertilizer 


Note that with yields not quite 
doubling, profits per acre go up over 
two and one-half times. And the cost 


deals 


reasonably 


per bushel falls off from $1.00 per 
bushel to $.80 per bushel—-good in 
surance against declining prices 


Right here is a good place to refer 
to crop surpluses. If farmers produce 
per instead of 39, 
aren't they going to add to burden 
some surpluses? Of course they are 
if they plant as many But 
they don’t need to plant as much 
acreage to keep their incomes up. 
Take another look at this corn chart 
The farmer who produces 100 acres 


75 bushels acre 


acres 


of corn with no fertilizer will make 
$1950.00. Suppose he cuts his acre 
age in half and goes to the high rate 
of fertilization. He will produce a 
litttle less corn—about 4 percent less 
So he won't be contributing to the 
surplus. How about his profits? Well, 
at $52.50 net his profits 


per acre, 


Table 7 
Proper Fertilizer Use Cuts Corn Production Costs in Ohio 


Produc- 

Fertilizer tion 
Cost Fixed Cost Total Cost Yield Value of Net Profit Cost 
Per-Acre Per Acre Per Acre Per Acre Crop * Per Acre Per Bu 
$ 0 $39.00 $39.00 39 $ 58.50 $19.50 $1.00 
10.45 39.00 49.45 59 68.50 39.05 84 
20.90 39.00 59.90 75 112.50 52.60 80 
Prepared by The National Fertilizer Association. Source: Ohio Bankers 


Association, March, 1953 


‘Corn bushel 


$1.50 per 
would be 


34 percent! 


$2635.00—an increase of 

Will this principle of more profit 
from less production hold 
all crops? We don’t know for sure, 
but we think so. Certainly the farm- 
er will receive more profit from his 
farm regardless of the total produc- 
ed if he keeps his unit cost of pro- 
duction low. 


true for 


In this connection the University 
of Arkansas recently provided us 
with some remarkable data showing 
that farm income in Arkansas could 
be maintained in the face of drastic 
cuts) in AND production, 
provided of course the college recom- 


acreage 


mendations on 


were followed. 


farming practices 
Here are the cuts in acreage and 
production which Arkansas farmers 
could make while at the same time 
maintain overall profit per crop: 


Crop Acreage Cut Production 
Cut 
Cotton 98% 49° 
Corn 69 47 
Rice 37 13 
Soybeans 23 None 
Oats 75 51 
Profits for each crop would re- 
main the same although fertilizer 


expenditures would almost double. 

We believe that data such as these 
can do much to refute the argument 
that fertilizers add to the 
surplus problem 


merely 


In our efforts to publicize dollars- 


and-cents information on fertilizers 
we have concentrated on those 
people who are influential with 


There are thousands of citi- 
zens, both public and private, who 


farmers 


have an interest in promoting fer- 


tilizers as a part of a sound farming 
program. I refer to agricultural col- 
lege people, county agents, vocation- 
al agricultural banks, 
Chambers of landlords, 
salesmen of many products, and 
They have found our ma- 
terial and our efforts helpful. Their 
cooperation has been the key to the 
success of our program. 


teachers, 
Commerce, 


others. 


The program has been successful. 
It has, we believe, moved more fer- 
tilizers on the 
3ut the program is really just 
infancy. By this time next 
year we confidently hope to report 
to you even greater progress than 
was achieved in this past year. 


soundest possible 
basis. 


in its 


There was scheduled for that ses- 
sion a talk by C. M. Ferguson, USDA 
director of extension work, but he 
fell ill and could not make it. 

But his talk was available in man- 
uscript and the 
what he would have said is this: 


form, essence of 
The large increase in farm output 
during World War II and in the 
years since was largely due to in- 
crease in yield per acre. And that 
has come about from greater use of 
fertilizer. The crop acreage has not 
changed much since World War I. 
He has no fear that the Fifth Plate 
will go empty, so long as American 
farmers are 


given a incentive 


if the application. of 


price 
and research 
findings to the farm is accellerated 
Mr. 


research”) 


Rosson’s “car- 
The American 
more than 33 


(Remember here 
riers of 
commands 
horsepower per worker. 

We the world’s highest 
standard of living, and this is in no 
due to the Land- 
Grant College system, and this is a 


farmer 


enjoy 


small measure 
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FERTILIZER MACHINERY 


D-K CONVEYORS 


D-K AUTOMATIC 
SOLUTION TANKS 


Different only in the materials used and in 
the amount of pressure thev are designed to 
control these tanks are for adding anhydrous 
ammonia or nitrogen solution to the ferti 
Custom made to individual requirements ; liver batch in’ the mixer. Solutions are 
D-K Conveyors are constructed with anti i as measured by weight rather than by volume 
friction bearings and quality components resulting im a more accurate measure even 
ach device is specifically designed for a , oe with changing temperature conditions. The 
particular operation with flat surface. of i system is entirely automatic and requires 


troughing belts either stationary or shut only one operator who also operates the 


tle type. Characteristic D-k construction “ weight hopper and mixing unit 


features easy meintenance and adjust 
ment 


D-K ELEVATORS 


Designed for easy adjustment and maintenance, D-K 


Mlevators feature conveniently located clean out doors 
and readily accessible take-up easily removable in 
spection doors are provided in the discharge chute and 
discharge head Lew sections are fabricated in ten foot 
sections with ends bolted to side pieces for easy erection 


and 


D-K CLUSTER HOPPER 


Normal operation of the 1) Chaster Hopper requires only four Hien . 
two men operating pavloaders. one man operating swivel chute and one 
ian weighin Bins are avathible in 6,9 or 12 bin clusters of 5 ton or LO 
ton capacities to Meet Customer requirements Valves to discharge indi 
vidual bins are hand operated The svstem is strong. simple, fast, easy 
to operate, and gives a very accurate control over the flow of material 


Manufacturers. Engineers and Designers of Complete Fertilizer Plants and Equipment 
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Richard E. Bennett, 


terms. 


are held. 


direct that 
talk: 


As pood as 


quote on phase of his 
the system of Exten 
sion education is it has never been 
given an opportunity to come to full 
fruition. 

Early extension work met skep 
There were not too many 
behevers. One marvels in retrospect 
at the dogged 
missionary 
workers 


ticism. 
determination and 
extension 
But as the audience grew 
in size and in confidence extension 
workers were forced to abandon 
much of the intimate face-to-face, 
on-the-farm, and in-the-home effort 
that 


zeal of carly 


marked early extension work. 
newsletters - bulletins - 
and T.V., and 
other muss media offered, at least, a 
partial solution to Extension's di 
lemma, and much good was done. To 
its credit Extension shared the job 
with volunteer leaders. It made 
teachers out of learners, but doubt 
lost 
of close contacts with farm families 
which were so effective on so many 
farms and in so many homes in those 
early days. 


Meetings 


news stories - radio 


less some of the effectiveness 


Whatever the shortcomings of the 
methods that the Extension Service 


was foreed to adopt reaching 
more people, extension work grew 
stronger in the confidence of farm 


townsfolk 
county 


and The identity of the 


extension office with any 
particular worthy movement insured 
its acceptance 
with 


tives 


Farmers sought help 
organization work 
grew under educational 


Coopera 
guid 
ance. Soil conservation districts were 
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ELECTED TO NFA BOARD 


President, 
Omaha, Nebr., and Waiter E. Meeken, Vice President, Consolidat- 
ed Rendering Company, Boston, Mass., were named to the board 4 
of directors of The National Fertilizer Association during its an- 
nual fail meeting in Atlanta, Ga., November 16-18. Both appoint- 
menis were made by the board of directors to fill unexpired 


Mr. Bennett is a director from the district which includes the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
South Dekota, North Dakota, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado. Mr. Meeken is a director-at-large. Terms of both men 
will extend only until June, 1954, when the annual elections 


Farm Fertilizers, Inc., South 


organized. Farm programs were ini- 
tiated and given guidance. The pub- 
lic affairs of agriculture and the 
Exten- 
themselves in 
leaders 


were 
sion) workers 
the vital 
knowledge 


discussed. 
found 
role of 


community 


whose 
and experience were 
sought in many fields. Some of them 
worried about the “chores” they had 
to do. These took so much 
time that field work was often fail- 
ing to get 


“chores” 


its fair share of attention. 


It was against this backdrop that 
a movement starting in August 1952 
with the National Cotton Council 
brought into focus the need for a 
greatly strengthened program of Re- 
search and Extension. A large seg- 
ment of the leadership of organized 
agriculture, realizing that the 
strength of the Nation’s most basic 
industry depended upon the 
petence of the man and his family 
who tilled the soil 
a desire for a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of research and extension. This 
program was envisioned to reveal 
ever newer and better ways of farm- 


coMm- 


began to express 


ing and to incorporate those ways in 
every day practice. 

And that program should, as the 
National Cotton Council sees it  in- 
corporate additional local farm ad- 
visors to help the farmer and_ his 
family develop his farm to the ut- 
most physically and to choose the 
types and combinations of crops and 
livestock geared to his know-how, 
his market and his costs. 

Let us quote directly again: 


The Extension Service is” well 


aware that if it is to be of maximum 


service to farm people it can’t stop 


at the farm fence. Marketing is 
looming ever higher on the horizon 
as one of the challenges we face. 
The announcement by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson of a 
comprehensive reorganization of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture calls for strengthening of 
the Department’s work in marketing, 
both at home and abroad. 

In the light of the new emphasis 
on farm marketing it is evident that 
if extension is to effectively carry 
out its educational responsibilities in 
this field it will have to 
strengthen its work with 
processors, wholesalers, retailers, and 
consumers. A start has 
effort is 


further 

farmers, 
good been 
made, but further 
sary. 


neces- 


Farm Jeadership today is looking 
to the Extension two 
things: First, an expansion and _ in- 
tensification of its efforts, and Two, 
a vigorous redirection of it program. 


Service for 


Fundamentally the job of the Ex- 
tension Service is to speed up the 
application of research. Extension is 
proposing to do this by consolidat- 
ing In a practical way all the essen- 
tial elements of research into one 
unified approach on each farm. The 
objective of such an approach is to 
put a sound economic under 
the farm by reducing costs through 
increased efficiency, the conservation 
and development of our agricultural 
resources through the improvement 
in quality of farm products to meet 
consumer demand, and expanding 
our educational program in the field 
of marketing and_ utilization. 

From the days of Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp down to the present the ex- 


base 


tension concept of helping people to 
help (Remember Mr. 
Rosson here, again) proven its 
worth. Extension continuing 
faith in people, and this is shown by 


themselves 
has 
has a 


the confidence the people have in 
the Extension Service. America’s 
greatest resource is its people. 


TUESDAY 


Tuesday evening the big annual 
banquet was preceeded by a double- 
barelled cocktail party, with two 
bars, courtesy of The Ashcraft-Wil- 
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One Extra Point... 


Only one shot out of the more than 100 per 
game is the decisive margin in many contests 


EXTRA POINTS between evenly matched teams. But it is 
for Hudson enough to make the difference. 


With multiwall sacks, too, strong 
Quauity. contenders are matched to excel in 
CONTROL a supplying your needs. There are differences 


—from tree planting to between their services and their sacks 
socks, =6which, taken individually, may seem 

small. But over the whole season, these extra 
Pe ee points are enough to make the difference. 
PRODUCTION . If you haven't checked on your packing and 


UNIFORMITY costs recently 
shipping costs recently, do so now 


ore on: when your profits are 
motern equipment. squeezed between 

rising costs and lower 
. selling prices. You 

a ane will find the extra 

ond test make tangible 
~ Savings—enough~ 


WRITTEN make the 
GUARANTEE difference. 
—with your assurance of 


MODERN 

PRINTING PLANT 
—for extra display ap- 
peal and increased sales 
for your product. 


SACK DESIGN’ 
SERVICE - 
—by Royer & Roger, Inc., HERE’S ONE EXTRA POINT FOR YOUR PACKING 


leading industrial de- 
signers, yours exclusive- . .. Hudson’s 39-point Inspection and Test Program 


Sion oae From tree planting to finished sacks, Hudson controls and supervises 


eae ot the production of your multiwall sacks. With no less than 39 inspection 

TIME MOTION and testing steps along the production line, Hudson has gone well beyond 

es the call of duty to make certain the sacks you get will pertorm to your 

—Movies of your ‘neice: complete satisfaction. Because of this thorough testing, Hudson can give 

ing operation for effi- you a written guarantee of satisfaction. See for yourself the complete story 

ciency study. of how Hudson multiwalls are produced. Send the coupon below for the 
ee. book on how Hudson sacks are made, inspected and guaranteed. 

Wane ui Illustrated with over one hundred action photographs. 

SPECIAL 
SERVICES ; HUDSON PULP AND PAPER CORP. 

—on delivery, storage DEPT. CF-12, 505 Park Avenue 


and inventory control New York 22, N. Y. 
F ies Yes! We'd like a copy of the profusely illustrated free book on Hudson 
2 Ag multiwall sacks, and detaiis on the Hudson guarantee. 


Offices from coast to coast-— Write 505 vom Avenue, New York 22, for nearest district sales office. 


: 
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The farmer who buys fertilizer wants good results from every sack of 
fertilizer he buys — that’s what builds his profits. Manufacturers, 

such as yourself, are equally anxious for consistent and uniform results 
because that’s how you build a repeat business — and that’s what 
builds your profits. Uniformity is an important factor to you and to 


the farmer. Its enough to make the difference! 


Unitormity is also important in the Multiwall Sacks you use to package 
your product. Sacks that are consistently uniform can mean triple 
savings for you — savings in machine time — savings in labor — 


savings in material. 


Hudson Multiwall Sacks are guaranteed to be uniform. Every sack 
you buy is just like every other one — no need to stop production for 
machine adjustment. Hudson's 39 point test and inspection program 
assures satisfaction. Investigate Hudson Multiwalls and see hots 


uniformity can save your money. 


Chéck over this list 97 100% services that 
Hudson Multiwall Sacks offer you. 
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kinson Company and the Duval Sul- 
phur & Potash Company. From the 
Crystal Room, where all this went 
on, the crowd moved reluctantly to 
the Empire Room where the Bilt- 
more had a highly pleasing ice show. 

After a good dinner, the speakers 
table was moved away from the ice, 
and some exceptional skating acts 
were seen, backed by an excellent 
orchestra. 

The only speaker was the toast- 
master, Louis Ware, and basically all 
he wanted to say was contained in 
his introduction of Mr. & Mrs. Ray- 
mond Rosson, the morning’s feature. 
He did digress from this a moment 
to exhibit Jim Totman, proud per- 
petrator of a hole-in-one on an At- 
lanta golf course during the = con- 
vention play. 

Mr. Ware did tell a few original 
jokes, good too, the product of the 
trip he and Mrs. Ware took earlier in 
the vear, as we reported at the time. 

And after dinner and the show, 
though it was late, there was danc- 
ing to the excellent orchestra. 


WEDNESDAY 


It is hard to say who was the fea- 
ture of this session. Senator Russell's 
comments will be of more lasting 
significance. J. Roger Deas, Ameri- 
can Company, was the more dra- 
matic—and had his audience literal- 
lv on the edges of their chairs. 

Let’s take them in order: 

Mr. Deas took us on a walk across- 
town New York, from Third Avenue 
to Seventh. On Third they sell by 
soliciting sympathy because they are 
all about to go out of business. On 
Seventh they reach out, grasp you 
by the lapels and pull you in. On 
Fifth they sell because they render 
real service. And he finds mighty 
little difference in price among the 
three on the same merchandise. 

And our industry belongs to the 
Fifth Avenue class, because it is 
fundamental to the world’s need for 
food. And our job is to help the 
farmer catch up. The fertility of the 
species has outdistanced the fer- 
tility of the land, and a job of catch- 
ing up is in order. This is our old 
friend “The Fifth Plate” staring us 


in the face again—but he’s a cheery 
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CONTROL OFFICIALS 
PUBLICATION 


Official publication No. 7 Associa 
tion Of American Fertilizer Con 
trol Officials has been turned over 
to the printers and will be ready 
for distribution not later than Jan 
uary 1, 1954. The publication includes 
all official and tentative defi 
nitions, copies of talks presented at 
the seventh annual meeting in 
Washington on October 16, a report 
of the States Relation Committee, 
a copy of the eighth draft of the 
State Model Fertilizer Bill, a sum 
mary of state fertilizer laws, a list 
of state control officials, and much 
other valuable information 


This publication sells for $1.00 
each. The association would be most 
happy to receive orders for any 
number of copies. Write Sec.-Treas., 
B. D. Cloaninger, Drawer 392, Clem 
son, 8S. C 


soul because he means that all the 
expansion of the industry will be 
needed to keep up with that human 
problem of fertility. 


There is no more land to farm, so 
it is vital that every artifice of re- 
search be poured into bringing up 
crops with fertilizer, and making 
sure they survive with pesticides. 

Selling, says Deas is 4 things: Con- 
fidence in the product. Research to 
make the most of it. Advertising and 
selling to let people know it’s new 
and what it does that’s new 
wearing out shoe-leather and really 
selling. Cooperation (remember the 
Rosson speech) that gets done things 
that otherwise would be impossible. 

To which must be added two 
points. The sea-gulls of St. Augus- 
tine, Florida for generations de- 
pendent on the shrimp-boat leavings 
for food, starved to death when the 
shrimpers moved away, along with 
the “crop.” Government paternalism 
can do the same to people. The other: 
Remember it is a small world now, 
and we must sell our way of life 
while we are selling our goods. 

Senator Richard Russell said the 
things he might have been expected 
to say—knowing, as most of us do, 
how big a force he is in agricul- 
tural legislation. Food is vital, not 
only for the coming Fifth Plate but 
as an implement of foreign policy, to 
blunt the Communist propaganda 
overseas. 


The farmers of America are not 


just people who represent 15°% of 
the total population—for actually 
45° of the nation’s gainful employ- 
ment depends directly or indirectly 
on agriculture. So the nation cannot 
be prosperous unless the farmer Is 
prosperous. With the background, 
plus a few gracious words of praise 
for the industry, he these 
major points: 

Those who talk of a “free market” 
for the farmer do not mean_ that 
labor laws shall also repeal, and 
other laws which uphold the econ- 
omy of industry. 

The 2-price system being discuss- 
ed can work. It will help us hold 
world) markets. predicts that 
either the 2-price system will be 
enacted, or the present law will be 
extended, in order to avoid the over- 
night drop of 15% of the farmer’s 
income which would otherwise re 
sult. 

His point: Industry can shut down 
The farmer, with his crop in the 
ground can only harvest it, and hope 
for the best. So he needs protection 

On the subject of soil conservation: 
ACP payments are not a_ subsidy, 
but for the good of all. We have only 
so much farm land. We need all of it. 
And if each person in the US knew 
exactly which 24% acres are those 
upon which he depends for food 
and clothing, he would watch over 
them with tender care, preventing 
erosion, depletion or any other ills 
that might stand in the way of 
viving him his basic needs. 

And that’s a dramatic point all of 
us can use in our selling, and our 
relations with the communities in 
which we work. 

A brief business session ended the 
convention. Two amendments to the 
by-laws were voted, permitting the 
Board to discriminate against mem- 
bers not up to NFA standards. 

A survey is in progress to find 
out if NFA should be renamed, and 
how. Should the words “plant food” 
become part of the name or not 
Write them your ideas. 


The next convention is at the 
Greenbrier June 14-16. The Fall con 
vention of 1954 will be at the Holly 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Flori 
da, November 10-12. 
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HERE VANISHED OUR PICT 


URES! 


One of the things publishers dread happened to us this month. We had 
assembled all the pictures for this issue, and there were a lot of them. We 
had carefully marked and sent them down to the photo-engraver. We had 
sat back, ready to make up the book when printer and engraver should 
deliver the material. The phone rang that morning breaking the bad news, 
and the evening paper front-paged this picture. Down under that rubble 
and those ashes are the pictures. We were able to duplicate some—but the 
rest are gone forever. The fire completely destroyed the engraving plant... 
but inter-industry courtesy at once put them back in business, working 
nights in a competitor's plant until they can build back again. It’s really 


a pretty fine world after all. 


Plasteel Introduces First 
Protected Metal Roof Deck! 
After three years of intensive re 
field Plasteel 
Products Corporation last month an 
nounced the nation’s first protected 


search and testing, 


metal roof deck for heavy industry 
“We've interpreted all of the ad 
vantages of our Mica Coated Plasteel 
Roofing and Siding into a roof deck 
that answers) every construction 
problem and need in all atmospheric 
said Dr. J. E 
President, in 
product 
According to Dr. Rosenberg, Pla 
steel Roof Deck was developed as a 
practical answer to the need for a 
built-in 
perma 


Rosenberg, 
announcing the 


conditions,” 
new 


decking with a 
vapor barrier that would 
nently corrosive 
and high humidity 


superior 


influences 
conditions 


resist 


This new deck is manufactured by 
a special process that combines the 
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structural strength of 
three highly 


with 
protective coatings:—a 


steel 


bond coat; a weather-sealed asphal- 
tic plastic coating; and a pure min- 
topping. It has a wide 
application in every field of indus 
try, especially for 
paper mills, 


eral) mica 


installations on 
plants and 
where corrosion and 


chemical 
other buildings 


high humidity conditions prevail 


“We believe our roof deck has 
eight important features in- 
sure longer life, less maintenance, 


and more protection,” Dr. Rosen- 
berg continued. “First and foremost 
is our built-in vapor barrier which 
eliminates additional layers of felt 
and tar under insulation.” 


Dr. Rosenberg went on to point 
out that Plasteel Roof Deck has a 
sound absorbent surface that reduces 
dangerous reverberant noise preva- 
lent in ordinary metal roof deck. 
Field painting 1s also eliminated by 


the factory coating of asphaltic-plas- 
tic with attractive mica surface. 

Plastee] Roof Deck Panels are a 
full 24” wide, which results in great- 
er coverage and takes less man- 
hours to install. The telescoping ends 
provide for snug nesting of end laps 
and give a smooth unbroken roof 
surface. The mica coating on both 
sides provides excellent light reflec- 
tivity and an attractive appearance 
to the underside of the deck. 

“No metal-to-metal contact is pos- 
sible, with Plasteel,” concluded Dr. 
Rosenberg. asphaltic-plastic 
coating into which the pure mica is 
embedded under heat actually seals 
itself at all joints and will eliminate 
the need for maintenance and peri- 
odic painting. 

Complete engineering data includ- 
ing specifications and detailed in- 
stallation sketches have been com- 
bined in a four page brochure avail- 
able on request by writing to Plasteel 


Products Corporation, Washington, 


Pennsylvania. 


Studies Of Fourteen 
Connecticut Soils 

A big step forward in the. soil 
survey of Connecticut, now being 
conducted by The Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station and 
the Soil Survey Division of the Soil 
Conservation Service, has been made 
with the publishing of descriptions 
of 14 commonly occurring Connect- 
icut soils. 

The descriptions, which have been 
compiled by A. E. Shearin, field 
party chief of the Soil Survey Di- 
vision, and Dr. C. L. W. Swanson 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, are by far the 
most complete ever made of these 
particular soils. They include data 
on color, depth of the different lay- 
ers of soil, texture, structure and 
the kind of rock from which each 
formed. Each description 
also contains facts about the kind 
of topography in which the soil is 
found, drainage, the type of vegeta- 
tion which naturally 
the cronvs best suited to the soil 
or other usages to which it > can 
profitably be put. 


soll was 


occurs, and 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 


SCC 


ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 
82.3% N 


The most economical and concen- 
trated source of nitrogen available 
as a plant food. As a fertilizer it is 
applied directly to the soil and 
through irrigation. It is widely 
used by the fertilizer manufac- 
turer for ammoniating superphos- 
phates and as a basic source of N 
in combined plant-food forms. 


AGRICULTURAL 


260 MADISON AVENUE, 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 


CSC 101 — 40.62N 
cs¢ 102 — 40.8% WW 


Nitrogen the 
lowest cost and most efficient 
media for quick curing of super- 
phosphates. They supply more 
total N than any other ammoni- 
ating media. CSC Nitrogen Solu- 
tions offer the fertilizer manufac- 
turer a wide range of physical prop- 
erties to meet all requirements. 


NEW YORK 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
DILAN 


ETHYL FORMATE 


Key Forms 


Sterlington, La. 
Plant 


AMMONIUM NITRA 
FERTILIZER 
33.5% N 


New, crystalline form made by 
CSC’s exclusive Stengel Process 
(patent U.S. No. 2,568,901). New 
process assures low moisture, free 
flow, and excellent handling and 
storage characteristics. CSC Am- 
monium Nitrate Fertilizer is go- 
ing to the farmer through leading 
fertilizer manufacturers. 


CHEMICALS DOIVISION 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
METALDEHYDE 


SALES GO UP WITH 


FERTILIZERS! 


Minerals in the 


ol are ¢ 


ssential to the healthy growth 
of plants and optimum yield of vitaminrich crops The 


s stimulates fertilizer sale 


addition of mineral 


ause the planter of today wants assur RT R 
ance of the best available production from his lane 
Mineralized tertulizers add that extra sales punch chrough 
increased yield of sitaminich crops. As basic producers 


of minerals, we'd like to discuss with you the advantages 
of mineralized fertilizers 


ind show you how to increase 


your fertilizer tonnage and profits by adding minerals 
We can supply mineral mixtures in any quantity you 
speaily, large or small gf 


EQUIPMENT 


Established in 1834 


All Steel Self-Contained Fertilizer Mixing 
and Bagging Units 
Batch Mixers — Dry Batching 
Pan Mixers — Wet Mixing 


Tailings Pulverizers- Swing Hammer and Cage Type 


Vibrating Screens Dust Weigh Hoppers 


Acid Weigh Scales Batching Hoppers 


Belt Conveyors — Stationary and Shuttle Types 


For detailed information, 
phone, wire or write 


Bucket Elevators 


Hoppers and Chutes 


TENNESSEE © «CORPORATION 


617.29 Grent Building Atlento, Georgie 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of United Engineering and Founary Company 
General Office & Works: AURORA, INDIANA 
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~ 
Tennessee's trace minerals are soluble zINg 
and thei nutritional value SULPRANE 
trace are more economical \ 
and faster acting 
GANESE 
ULPHA 
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HE dependable quality of papers and materials 
| 


used in Hammond Multi-Walls ... combined 


with the most modern and efficient: production 
methods and equipment .. . assures you of the 
finest paper bags on the market. 

Consult the Hemmond man near you for 
Hammond Multi-Walls that meet all shipping 


requirements of your products. You can rely on 


him for accuracy and promptness in filling your 
needs. 


Hammond Multi-Walls 


For Multi-Wall bags, ‘‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond.”’ 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wellsburg: W. Va. 
Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va., Pine Bluff, Ark. and Charlotte, N. C. 


Representatives in the following cities: CHICAGO, ILL. @ BLUEFIELD, VA. @ ST. LOUIS, MO. @ KANSAS CITY, MO. @ MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. @ LIGONIER, PA. @ WASHINGTON, D.C. @ NEW YORK, N. Y. @ AKRON, OHIO @ DALLAS, TEXAS @ BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


iif 
DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
HAMMOND | 
AMS 
A 
Bette Tags 


Preface 

The Fertilizer Situation for 1953- 
94 is the eleventh in a series of re- 
fertilizers issued by 
agencies within the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This report had been prepared by 
the Fertilizer Staff, Mobilization 
Activities Branch, Commodity Stab 
ilization Service. 

In the preparation of the report 
helpful assistance was given by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce; Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior; Chemical 
Division, Business and Defense Serv- 


ports on 


USDA REPORTS 1953-54 FERTILIZER SITUATION 


ices Administration; and the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri 
cultural Engineering, Department of 
Agriculture. This assistance is grate 
fully acknowledged 

The preliminary forecast of the 
1953-54 fertilizer supply is again be- 
ing combined with the usual mid 
summer tabulation, showing report 
ed deliveries of the three primary 
plant nutrients during the previous 
fertilizer year. 

It is intended that a supplemental 
report, reflecting any changes or de- 
velopments, will be issued at a late: 
date. 


Nitrogen (N) 


New capacity 


Year scheduled for 
completion 
1953.54 704,000 
1954.55 233,000 


Est. effective 
new capacity Remaining portion of 


available for new capacity applicable 


year 1 to succeeding year 
274,000 430,000 
146,000 87,000 


Phosphates (P..O.) 


New capacity 


Year scheduled for 
completion 
1953.54 433,000 
1954.55 211,000 
1 The effective new capacity is the estimated 
portion of the annual capacity, based on 


scheduled completion date, that may be avail 
able during the fiscal year. For example, if a 


Est. effective 
new capacity 
available for 


Remoining portion of 
new canacity applicable 


year 1 to succeeding year 
188,000 245,000 
92,000 119,000 


plant is completed and begins full operation 
Januvory 1, it ts presumed that one half of its 
oennual capacity is available during the fiscal 
year 


Table 2. PHOSPHATE: 1952-53 supply for fertilizer purposes, 
United States and possessions. (Trade delivery basis) 
(In tons of 2,000 pounds available phosphoric oxide (PO) ) 


November, 1953 


Normal Concentrated 
superphosphate superphosphate Other 1 Total by source 
U. S. Production 1,762,000 * 475,000 210,000 2,447,000 
Exports 56,000 10,000 8,000 * 74,000 
Net supply, 

U. S. production 1,706,000 465,000 202,000 2,373,000 
Imports 1,000 2,000 38,000 41,000 
Total supply, U. S. 

and possession 1,707,000 467,000 240 000 2,414,000 
1 Includes estimates for complex phosphatic materials 


2 Includes wet-base goods. 


ammoniated superphosphates. 


3. Includes P*O" content of prepared phosphatic mixtures, ammonium phosphates and 


The 1953-54 Fertilizer Outlook 

The available supply of major 
plant nutrient reached a new 
high during the year ended June 
30, 1953. In the main, this increased 
supply was absorbed through con- 
sumption channels. The carryover of 
certain types of material was some- 
what higher than a vear earlier, but 
is not of burdensome proportions. 


A note of sadness goes with this 
data Acting Chief MAB, USDA 
vrite 

“L. G. Porter helped me work up 
some of the data betore his death, 
and I am sure the report) would 
have been more accurate and com 
plete had he been able to have 
worked on it more 

Faithful unto death can more 
be said for a man? 


The prices of fertilizers during 
the 1952-53) fiscal vear averaged 
about 2 percent higher than pre- 
vailed in 1951-52. Little changes 
from present price levels are ex- 
pected during the coming vear 

Preliminary estimates based on 
current information as to completion 
of new facilities, and assuming im- 
port-export) relationships at about 
current levels, indicate that the ag- 
gregate supply of the three major 
plant nutrients available for the 
1953-54 season probably will exceed 
the record output of 1952-53 by 
about 11) percent. 

Nitrogen (N): The supply of nitro- 
gen (N) available for fertilizer pur- 
poses in 1953-54 is currently estl- 
mated to slightly exceed two million 
tons. This is a preliminary estimate 
based on current information as to 
when a number of new. synthetic 
ammonia plants are scheduled to be 
completed, and assumes about the 
same import-export balance as in 
1952-53. This represents an increase 
of approximately 11.2 percent above 
the reported 1952-53 supply of 1,804 
theusand tons. See tables 1 and 1A 
for details. 

It is estimated that the supply 
of solid nitrogen materials (dry 
nitrogen) available for 1953-54 rep- 
resents approximately 60 percent of 
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the total supply and that solutions 
and liquid materials (wet nitrogen) 
40 percent. For the previous 
these percentages, based on trade 
deliveries, were approximately 62 
and 38. 

Phosphates (P.O): The supply of 
avallable phosphates for 1953-54 is 
presently forecast at 2.667 million 
tons, available phosphoric oxide 
(P.O.) basis as shown in table 2A. 
This estimate is based on current 
information with regard to the com- 
pletion dates of new plants, trends 
in-use, and available’ production 
data 

The 1953-54 forecast supply of 
available phosphoric oxide is about 
10.4 percent above the 2.414 million 
tons which were put into domestic 
trade channels in 1952-53, accord- 
ing to data now available. Details 
of the 1952-53 supply are shown in 
table 2. The new plant capacity 
scheduled for completion in 1953-54 
involves a sizable tonnage of con- 
centrated superphosphate, which 
should substantially increase the 
supply of this material rela- 
tion to the total quantity of P.O 
available in 1953-54. 

Potash (K.O): The program to ex 
pand potash production is ahead of 
schedule. The 1953-54 supply of 
potash (K.O) available for fertilizer 
purposes will reflect production 
from these new facilities as well as 
increases from older producing units. 
Considering the possible increase in 
domestic production, and assuming 
approximately the same import-ex 
port balance as in 1952-53, a 1953-54 
supply of 1.941 million tons of pot- 
ash (K.O) is forecast. This amount 
is about 11.9 percent above the re- 
ported 1952-53 supply of 1.739 mil- 
lion tons. Details are shown in tables 
3 and 3A. 

General 
The Fertilizer Expansion Program: 

In order to meet desired levels 
of crop production in 1954-55, it has 
been estimated that there will be 
needed for domestic fertilizer pur- 
poses 2.185 million tons of nitrogen 
(N), 3.485 million tons of available 
phosphoric oxide (P.O.), and 2.185 
million tons of potash (K.O). In de- 
veloping the above estimates it was 
assumed that the consumption ratio 
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Johnson blending plants 


are successfully solving the problem of ‘‘more 
production — less cost’ for many fertilizer 
manufacturers. One typical Johnson plant 
owner reports a production increase of 25% 
— and showed a substantial saving in man- 
power. As a result, this same fertilizer firm 
has modernized a second plant with Johnson 
elevator, bin and batching equipment. With 
this mechanical method, materials are ele- 
vated, pulverized, screened, weigh-batched 
and blended to exact specifications — all in 
one continuous cycle. Operation is fully- 
automatic or can be manually controlled. 
Check the savings possible in your plants. 
Whether you are interested in complete 
plants, or need auxiliary equipment, call 
your Johnson distributor, or write to us. 


C.S JOHNSONC CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 
aVe e (Koehring Subsidiary) 
@ BULK STORAGE SILOS © AERATION SYSTEMS 


@ SCREW CONVEYORS ¢ BUCKET ELEVATORS ¢ BINS 
@ BATCHERS e HOPPERS ¢ CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
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ATLANTA @ NEW ORLEANS @ DALLAS @ ST. LOUIS @ DENVER @ LOS ANGELES @ KANSAS CITY, KANS. @ MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK CITY @ WINTER HAVEN, FLA. @ SAN FRANCISCO @ PHOENIX @ SAVANNAH 
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/HEN THE PAYOFF IS PEANUTS... 
Wi 


there's profit in store for the grower. Whether destined for 
peanut butter or peanut oil, a vast and profitable market awaits 
this product of the soil. 


While man provided labor and knowledge to raise this crop, the soil 
provided the strength that makes all living things grow. For from the soil 
come the plant-food elements that nourish all life. As man’s efforts are 
repaid in profits, so must the elements taken from the soil be repaid to it. 


° 
é 
OF new 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF 
HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 Many of the most — soil-replenishing fertilizers contain 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K,0 min, POTASH, often Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico. 
MANURE SALTS 20% K20 MIN. Potash not only nourishes the soil, it helps fortify crop resistance 
to disease and drought. Potash, a valuable profit-producing aid, 


proves a good business investment. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rocketeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
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duced 


and K.O to N would be re- 
from about 1:1.8:1.1 in 1950 
to around 1:1.6:1 in 1954-55. It ap- 
pears at present that the phosphate 
ratio to nitrogen will drop to 1.3 or 
1.4 by 1954-55. The consumption of 
nitrogen and potash has paralleled 
fairly closely the Department'’s esti- 
mated requirements, while the con- 
sumption of phosphate has lagged 
behind, causing the consumption 
ratio to be narrowed faster than ex- 
pected. 

For the purpose of supplying 
nitrogen, phosphate, and potash for 
fertilizer and other uses, the Defense 
Production Administration estab- 
lished goals for the expansion of 
productive capacity for nitrogen (N) 
phosphoric oxide (P.O.), and potash 
(K.O) by 1,291,000, 1,300,000, and 
600,000 tons, respectively, over the 
January, 1951 levels. 

The expansion program includes 
the construction of new plants as 
well as additions to existing facili- 
ties. The programs as originally set 
up were to have been completed in 
1955. Available information through 
the Business and Defense Services 
Administration (formerly NPA) and 
USDA channels indicates that the 
nitrogen and phosphate expansion 
goals may not be reached before 
1956 or later. 

On the basis of annual capacities 
of the facilities completed or sched- 
uled for completion during the next 
two fiscal years, the approximate 
capacities that will be installed and 
the estimated effective new capac- 
itv that may be available during 
each fiscal year. (See table on page 
42). 

Prior to June 30, 1953 there had 
been installed new plant capacity 
equivalent to approximately 283,000 
tons of nitrogen per year. This, of 
course, included Morgantown Or- 
dance Works which plant was re- 
activated in 1952. Of the 283,000 tons 
of capacity completed prior to June 
30, 1953 an amount equivalent to 
about 6,000 tons was carried over 
into 1953-54. This amount added to 
the 274,000 tons of effective capacity 
completed would mean that during 
1953-54 there may be as much as 
280,000 tons more of nitrogen ca- 


pacity available than was available 
in 1952-53. The above figure repre- 
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sents only scheduled capacity that 
may be available to produce nitro- 
gen for agricultural purposes as well 
as for defense and industrial 
Construction schedules are subject 
to delay and the time of completion 
of the various units will affect the 
capacity available in the given fiscal 
year. 


uses. 


To determine the probable new 
capacity available in 1954-55, it will 
add the 430,000 
carried over from 1953-54 to the 
146,000 completed in 1954-55, which 
makes a total of 576,000 tons. 

In addition, plant capacity equiva- 
lent to approximately 300,000 tons N 
various planning 


be necessary to 


stages of has 


SIMPLIFIED 
MODERNIZED 
PRACTICAL 


*% Engineered for Today's Modern Spreading Problems 


% No chains and sprockets to give trouble 


% No friction clutches to slip in muddy or snowy conditions 


® No series of countershafts to get out of line 


Here’s the tops in 
Motor Driven Spreaders 


% Motor Driven Spreaders are Guaranteed to be the Most Accurate truck-mounted 


spreaders in the world 


w Field tested-Proved and Accepted as the BEST by Actual Field Tests 


A NEW, Up-To-Date Story on the 
value of good spreading service 
to all fertilizer companies and 
their dealers is yours for the ask- 
ing Actual names, pictures 
places and facts are used. Facts 
about winter spreading and its 


Send this coupon for your free copy today! 
[} Send me information 
about the new 1954 
“New Leader" 


Send me the 
“Spreading Story” 
Line 


an amazing story you'll be glad 


resuits .. . how bulk storage can NAME 

be available to dealers before 

and after figures showing sales ADDRESS 

results added when spreader serv- 

ice is available it’s all here CITY STATE 


to read. 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT CO. Inc.— 


BULK FEED ond 


GRAIN BODIES FERTILIZER SPREADER 


635 D Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


SELF UNLOADING 
TRANSPORT 


TRACTION TAILGATE. TRUCK MOUNTED 
Manutfac turers of the World's Most Complete Line of 

Spreaders and Bulk Delivery Equipment 
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Table 2A—PHOSPHATE: Estimated 1953-54 supply for fertilizer purposes, 
United States and possessions. 


(In tons of 2,000 pound available phosphoric oxide (P-O:) ) 
November, 1953 


Normal Concentrated 
Source superphosphate superphosphate Other 1 Total by source 
U.S. production 1,800,000 * 650,000 250,000 2,700,000 
Exports 54,000 10,000 10,000 * 74,000 
New supply, 

U. S. production 1,746,000 640,000 240,000 2,626,000 
Imports 1,000 2,000 38,000 * 41,000 
Total supply, 

U.S. and possessions 1,747,000 642,000 278,000 2,667,000 
1 Includes estimates for complex phosphatic materials 

2 Includes wet-base goods 

3. Includes P.O. content of prepared phosphatic mixtures, ammonium phosphates 


and ammoniated superphosphates 


Table 3.. POTASH 1952-53 supply for fertilizer purposes, 
United States and possesions. (Trade delivery basis) 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds potassium oxide (KO) content) 
November, 1953 


Sulfate of 
Muriate Potash & 
of potash Sulfate Misc. & by- Total 
Source 60° & 50% of potash Manure product by 
grade magnesia Salts materials 1 Source 


Deliveries from U. S. Production 1,503,000 93,000 2,000 36,000 1,634,000 


Exports 44,000 6,000 4,000 54,000 
Net supply U. S. production 1,459,000 87,000 2,000 32,000 1,580,000 
Imports 131,000 17,000 11,000 159,000 


Total supply, U. S. and possessions 1,590,000 104,000 2,000 43,000 1,739,000 


1 Includes potash content of oilseed meal and by-product residues used for fertilizer, 


potassium nitrate, and calculated potash content of mixed fertilizers, exported and 


imported 


Table 3A. POTASH: Estimated 1953-54 supply for fertilizer purposes, 
United States and possessions 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds potassium oxide (K-O) content) 
November, 1953 


Sulfate of 
Muriate Potash & 
of potosh Sulfate Misc. & by- Total 
Source 60° & 50% of potash Manure product by 
grade magnesia Salts materials 1 source 
Deliveries from U. S. production 1,700,000 97,000 2,000 37,000 1,836,000 
Exports 44,000 6,000 4,000 54,000 
Net supply—U. S. production 1,656,000 91,000 2,000 33,000 1,782,000 
Imports 131,000 17,000 11,000 159,000 
Total supply, 
U. S. and possessions 1,787,000 108.000 2,000 44,000 1,941,000 
1 Includes potash content of oilseed meal and by-product residues used for fertilizer, 


potassium nitrate and calculated potash content of mixed fertilizers, exported and im- 


ported 


been proposed for construction after 
June 30, 1955. Present information 
indicates that some of the proposed 
units may not be constructed. 

The capacities listed above include 
the nitrogen production units pro 
posed as a part of the nitraphosphate 
program. (See table page 42). 

Prior to June 30, 1953 plant capa 
city, which was considered a_ part 
of the expansion program, was com- 
pleted for the equivalent of approx- 
imately 390,000 tons of P.O.. Of this 
new capacity, approximately 35 per 
cent or 137,000 tons P.O. equivalent 
will not be available until 1953-54 
because of completion dates of pro 
ducing units. This carryover of ca 
pacity and the 188,000 tons of esti 
mated effective new capacity to be 
completed in 1953-54 give a total of 
325,000 tons of P.O. equivalent that 
could be available in 1953-54. How 
ever, present indications are that the 
1953-54 supply will not be increased 
by this amount over 1952-53, as in 
dicated in table 2A. 

The 1954-55) probable’ effective 
new capacity can be estimated bys 
adding the 245,000 carryover from 
1953-54 to the 92,000 tons scheduled 
for 1954-55, which makes approxi 
mately 337,000 tons P.O. equivalent 
These figures are subject to con 
struction delays and other factors 
which may change the completion 
dates of the individual plants 

There are also in various. phase 
of planning an additional 90,000 ton 
PO. equivalent capacity that may 
be constructed after June 30, 1955. 

Only about one-half of the plants 
that are scheduled for completion 
in 1954-55, and none of those plan 
ned for construction that would be 
completed after June 30, 1955, had 
been started as of November 1, 1953 


Potash (K O) 


The potash production capacity as 
of June 30, 1953 was reported to be 
about 2,000,000 tons KO basis. This 
is sufficient to meet the goal set by 
the Defense Production Administra 
tion, July 22, 1952, to be attained by 
July 1, 1954. This is an increase in 
capacity of approximately 600,000 
tons K.O over January 1, 1951. 

In addition, one new shaft is be 
ing sunk in the Carlsbad area and 
two new shafts are contemplated 
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supplies the 2 key forms 
of nitrogen 


Contains 612% nitrate nitrogen — quick acting 
for early, vigorous growth. Contains 192% 
ammonia nitrogen — slower acting for sus- 
tained growth through to harvest time. 


easy to use 
Pelletized and properly sized for flow. 
Easy to handle, ready to use for top dressing, 
side dressing and irrigation. 


now available 
F.O.B. all regular Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
shipped to the trade in even-weight bags. 


Write us today for a sample and further infor- 
mation. 


Sole Distributors for 
RUHR-STICKSTOFF AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Bochum, Germany 


established 1850 


600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y¥. 
Branch Offices: 
Maryland Trust Bldg , Baltimore, Md 
293 South LaSalle St, Chicago, tll 
Savannah Bank & Trust Co. Bldg , Savannah, Ga 
501 Jackson St, Tampa, Fla 
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It appears that domestic capacity 
to produce potash will be sufficient, 


lus normal 
riculture’s stated requirements. 
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T. B. Neeley has been made rep 
resentative for Potash Company of 
America in the Vir- 
ginia, the territory formerly covered 
by Albert Woods, who is now in the 
General Sales Office, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Neeley’s address is P. O. 
tox 2831, Raleigh, N. C.; his phone 
is Raleigh 3-4740 


* * 


Carolinas and 


J. Martin Haas, Davison Chemical, 
has been elected the 
Chamber of Bartow, 
Florida 


president of 
Commerce, 


Robert A. Bell has been made as 

istant treasurer of Richmond Guano, 

61-year-old fertilizer 

+ 

Wade W. Wood was presented with 

a service award pin for 15 years with 
Gulf Fertilizer, Tampa, Florida 


* * 


concern, 


New officers and directors were 
elected at the recent stockholders 
meeting of Growers Fertilizer Co- 


operative of Lake Alfred, Fla. They 


are: Director—B. T. Reynolds, presi- 
dent; Norman A. Street, vice presi- 
dent; R. A. Wells, W. Dudley Put- 
nam, Thyrl Tew, R. B. Yarbrough, 
Lynn F. McNeer, F. K. Crump, and 
Terry Spencer. 


Officers—Charles M. Shinn, 
retary-manager; Paul N. Simmons, 
assistant manager; Robert W. Her- 
man, office manager; B. E. Shores, 
plant superintendent; and E, D. Hol- 
comb, Jr., ficld representative. 


A. Street in behalf of 
the association, presented Mr. Shinn 
with a 20-year pin for 20 years of 
faithful service. The plant superin- 
tendent, Ed Shores, presented a 20- 
year service pin to Sam Adamson, 
and a 15-year service pin to Harry 
Adamson. 


sec- 


Norman 


* * * 


J. B. Trigg has been promoted to 
sales manager of the Chase Bag Com- 
pany branch at Buffalo. He joined 
the Chase organization in April of 
1939. 


Here Secretary of Agriculture Benson is tinding out something our readers knew way 


back last that those 
melons. Here is Dr. J. W 

son the picture we showed you in our 
wonderful reactions we've seen some of 
fascinated by “science” (the Quotes are in 
Some of them were like the roosters 
just want to show the gals what they are 

real estate man obviously wished he had 
eredit for the giant watermelon belongs 

Chester, S.C 


Coker Seeds 
Neely in charge 


from Hartsville, S. ¢ 
of Coker's 
June 


the 
who saw thre 


doing in other 


jointly to 
, and to some unsung photographer 


grow tremendous water 
plant breeding, showing Mr. Ben 
issue, Alex Oliphant and Coker got some 
the letters from folks all over who were 
letters our face is pertectly straight) 
ostrich egg no complaints but 
parts of the country. And one 
abandoned the fertilizer industry. Full 
the Victor Fertilizer Company at 
with real skill in the darkroom 


not 


J. C. Crowder, who has been announced 
as general superintendent of Consolidated 
Chemical Industries’ Southern division, He 
has been manager of their Fort) Worth 
plant since 1940 


James F. Pouchot is sales repre- 
sentative assigned to the Chicago 
Sales Office after completing routine 
field training. 

* * * 

Grace Chemical Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Charles 
L. Harness, as The Patent Attorney; 
Harvey Storch, as The Economist: 
Dr. Truman A. Gadwa, as Process 
Engineer; and Knowles Dickey, as an 
Engineer to assist in evaluation of 
new projects. 

* 

J. V. Richards has been appointed 
manager of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Company plant at Brooklyn, filling 
the vacancy created by the death of 
A. C. Ewer in October. He was for- 
merly assistant manager there. He 
joined Bemis at Brooklyn in 1923. 


C. D. Alexander, until recently 
manager of the Bemis plant at In- 
dianapolis, has given new 
duties at the general company level 
in connection with long- 
range studies which the company is 
undertaking. He is succeeded by R. 
C. Van Horn, who has been acting 
manager during Mr. Alexander's re- 
cent illness. 


been 


certain 


Mr. Alexander joined Bemis at the 
Home Cotton Mill (now the Visinet 
Mill) in St. Louis in 1913. Mr. Van 
Horn started his career with Bemis 
as a clerk at Indianapolis in 1906. 


Despite 
farm 


the 
income, 


decline in 

there is demand for 
products than 
ever before and likely to grow even 
stronger in years to come. Wm. Rhea 


present 


agricultural bigger 
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Kenneth D. Morrison is now general man 


ager of the newly organized Agricultural 
Division of Phillip Brothers Chemicals, 
New York. He has long been in our indus 
try, as IM.&C’s New York manager; as 
Davison Chemical vice-president, as Naco 
president and director; as vice-president 
and director of Summers Fertilizer. His 
national and international contacts should 
be valuable to the industry during this 
period of expansion 


Blake, executive vice president of 
the National Cotton Council, declar- 
ed November 11 in an address before 
the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion at Jackson, Mississippi. 

The speaker said the fact must be 
squarely faced that “this agricultural 
recession we're in today is the real 
thing. It isn’t the worst on record by 
a long shot but it can’t be taken 
lightly or glossed over. It’s a tough 
situation.” At the same time, despite 
falling farm prices, there is no sign 
the rate at which 
farm products are being consumed. 
On the contrary, he added,“ If we 
look at consumption, the main signs 
are signs of strength.” 


of recession in 


we see 


Ray L. King, president and general 
manager of the Georgia Fertilizer 
Co., of Valdosta, has been named to 
serve on the 1953-54 agricultural de- 
partment committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

* 

Changes in the Smith Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Columbus, Ohio: Hartl 
W. Lucks who has been serving as 
Advertising Manager and Assistaant 
Sales Manager for many years has 
also been appointed Assistant Pur- 
chasing Agent to assist C. E. Veth. 
Likewise, Lee Flaker has been ap- 
pointed Traffic Manager, relieving 
Mr. Veth of this duty. John O. Hol- 
brook who served as Chief 
Chemist during the last 31 vears re- 
tired November 1. 


has 


At the Holland, Michigan branch 
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W, of want lo 
a very happy holiday lo our friends 
both 


Dick Miles who has been Vice Presi- 
dent and Division Manager during 
the last 25 years has retired effec- 
tive November 1. Harry R. Smith 
has been appointed as District Man- 
ager in his place. Ernest H. Post 
will continue as assistant manager 
and Vernon Van Oort zs Superin- 
tendent in charge of plant 
tions. 

At the Indianapolis plant, after 35 
years of service, Homer D. Dice is 
retiring. 


opera- 


Scott R. Kezer joined the 
Agricultural Chemical Development 
group of the Chemical Research and 
Engineering Division, Mathieson 


GRACE MAN 
“For after dollar 
invested in fertilizer today will re 
turn on the average $3 to $5 
in a period of six to eight months,” 
C. J. Bown, district manager 
for the new Grace Chemical Co., 
told the Memphis Exchange Club re 
cently. 


has 


crop crop, a 
from 


sales 


“We have heard a lot of talk 
lately about the reduced profit 
mergin our farmers are facing,” 
he said. “The way to counteract 


this trend is by reducing unit pro- 
duction Fertilizer and 
mechanization proven ways. of 
doing this. 


costs 


“With the coming of acreage 
controls it is not going to be how 
many acres are planted that) will 


determine farmer’s” profit, but 


his unit cost of production on the 
acres he has been allowed to cul 
tivate. 

“In the Mid-South trade area of 
cnly a 150-mile radius of Mem- 


Chemical Corporation to carry on 
herbicidal screening of new chemi- 
cals at the Mathieson-Squibb Re 
search Institute, Pleasant Hill, Md. 
* 

Expansion of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills’ western sales force has 
been announced at 
executive offices in Atlanta. 

Robert J. Gigler, formerly in 
charge of Fulton’s multiwall sales in 
northern California, has been ap- 
pointed West Coast Sales Manager 
for the Multiwall Paper Bag Divi- 
sion. H. Vance Kindt succeeds Mr. 
as director of northern Cali- 
fornia multiwall bag sales. 


the Company’s 


Giglet 


Fulton also announced the appoint- 


TALKS PROFIT 


phis, there one 
of small four million 
of corn and nearly six million acres 
of cotton. 


are million acres 


Lralns, acres 


“Using conservative average crop 
responses, 10) pounds of 
costing two dollars, 


nitrogen, 
one to can be 
expected to produce four bushels 
of corn, currently worth $6. Or 10 
pounds of 


nitrogen produces three 


bushels of wheat, or four bushels of 
oats, or 120 pounds of seed cotton. 


“Transferring these figures to just 
corn, cotton and grain crops in this 
150 mile radius from Memphis, more 
adequate nitrogen fertilization would 
require the annual use of about 250,- 
)00 tons of nitrogen than 
three times the initial capacity of 
the new Grace Chemical Co 

“These 


mendations on 


more 


plant. 


are conservation recom 
fertilizer rates, yet 
their adoption would result in a net 
profit of about $225 million over and 


above the cost of nitrogen fertilizer.” 


To offset variations in raw materials, atmos- 
pheric conditions, plant equipment and man- 
ufacturing methods, several prominent fer- 
tilizer makers ran analyses of both UDET F 
treated and untreated materials over extended 
periods of time.* 


NOW CONSISTENT USERS 


Results ore in, and in every instance UDET F 
gave better conditioned piles ex-den, and 
complete analysis revealed lower insolubles. 
Conclusive proof: In every instance, manufact- 
urers who made these tests are now consistent 


users of UDET F! 


TYPICAL UDET 


@ Den time reduced 
® Insolubles reduced as much as 10% 
® Super mills and screens 50 to 80% faster 


® Piles softer, better conditioned ex-den 


IN ACIDULATION 


UDET F, molecularly designed for fertilizer 
manufacture, is heat and acid stable, is up 
to 3-times more effective than competing pro- 
ducts in the presence of calcium ions. 


IN AMMONIATION 


UDET F, instantly soluble, disperses completely 
in the mix. Permits higher absorption of 
ammonia. 


IN GRANULATION 


UDET F inhibits cake build-up and equipment 
fouling. Increases production through less 
“down” time. 


UDET 90-95F — a 90-95% active granular 
powder. 
UDET 50 Fa 50% active free-flowing liquid. 


F RESULTS 


®@ Production increases range from 


10% to 40% 


®@ Efficiency of conversion to APA increases 
4%, to 5% 


*Production facts and figures are available. Write for your copy. 
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DUVAL SULPHUR ond POTASH CO. 


Modern New Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Address all communications to: 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 
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ment of Paul Bimmerman, Jr., to the Pacific Guano Company's south- 
Los Angeles sales staff. ern division, with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. According to Mr. Blox- 

Andrew Jean, until recently di: ham, Jean’s future plans have not 


trict Tolleson, Arizona 
for the Pacific Guano Company, ha: 
submitted his resignation to the com 
pany. The announcement that it was 
accepted as of October 29 came from 
George P. Bloxham, Manager of 


been announced and no successor has 
been appointed. 


mianager in 


* 


James Albert Woods, president, 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
was elected a director of the Ameri- 


Here are Moultrie J. Clemment, Merco Fertilizer Co 
“Bunky"” with the two bears they bagged 
wonderful trip which took them as tar as 


Pensacola, Florida, and his son 

along with a lot of other game, during a 
you can get from Pensacola and still stay in 
the USA Alaska. They traveled more than 12,000 miles to Kodiak Island and these 
are, of course, Kodiak bears. Bunky’s weighed 1500 pounds, his dad fell behind that at 
1200 pounds. They shot caribou and birds and what-not but they were just 2 days too 
late to shoot moose who with true Western spirit welcomed them, and posed nicely 
for photographs If vou want to hear a hair-raising tale, just get Moultrie or Bunky 
to tell you about stalking these monsters 


Harvey V. Eastling, who has become Gen 
eral Manager of the Link-Belt Pacific Di 
vision, succecding Ralph M. Hoffman, re 
tiring after vears of service 
Eastling has been with Link-Belt since 
1925 


can Smelting and Refining Company 
at a board meeting November 24th, 
in New York City. Mr. Woods serves 
as director of Wilson & Toomer Fer 
tilizer Co., Jacksonville; Corn Prod 
ucts Refining Co., Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., and Thermatomic Carbon 
Co., all of New York City. 

James W. Jacoby has become 
Technical Service Representative on 
the staff of the Philadelphia branch 
of the Chase Bag Company, it was 
announced by J. P. Grady, East- 
Regional Sales Director of the 
company. 


ern 


* 


Larvacide Products, Inc., New 
York, has appointed Grant Oliver as 
technical sales representative on the 


Pacific Coast for its full line of 
soil fumigants, industrial fumigants 
and agricultural specialties, it was 


announced by Conrad C,. Johnson, 
president of the company. He will be 
associated with George Marks, the 
company’s” present representative, 


and will have his headquarters at 
the FE. S. Browning Company, 1515 
Third Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 


* 


Donald A. Levenson has been ap- 
pointed Manage: of Shipping Sack 
Sales for Equitable Paper Bag Co., 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., which 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 
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has expanded its Paper Shipping 
Sack Sales Division to provide great- 
er service to the users of sewn open- 
mouth multiwall and other 
types of heavy duty shipping sacks. 


* * 


bags, 


D. C. Shallcross, technical repre- 
sentative, Davies Nitrate Co., Inc., 
New York City, been named 
assistant manager. Mr. Shall- 
cross was With DuPont prior to join- 
ing the Davies organization in*1951. 
In addition to his present work, Mr. 
Shallcross will have charge of sales 
and development of Agricultural 
products in his new post. 

a 

Dr. Donald F. Jones, the man who 
made the first “double crossed” hy- 
brid corn, was honored by the New 
England Council November 20 with 
an award recognizing his achieve- 
ments in agriculture. Dr. Jones is 
head of the Genetics Department at 
The Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


has 


sales 


G. Tracy Cunningham 

G. Tracy Cunningham, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales for Armour Fertilizer 
Works who retired October 31 atter forty 
three vears of active work in the fertilizer 
industry 

Mr. Cunningham began his Armour careet 
™m 1910 with the Atlanta Division. During 
World War I, he was Division Manager at 
Americus, Georgia, which office was later 
moved to Albany He manaved the North 
Carolina divisions trom 1920 to 1933) and 
then came to the general office in the ca 
pacity of Assistant General Sales Manager 
Later he was promoted to Vice-President 
and Director of Sales 

Mr Cunningham served in a 
pacity for the Industry 
tee of the O. F. A., later serving on. the 
Industry Advisory Committees of — the 
» P. S. and Department of Commerce 

He will continue to make Atlanta his resi 
dence 


lhaison ca 
Advisory Commit 


PERSONNEL CHANGES FOLLOW SHIFT 
OF CONSERVATION TO THE STATES 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
3enson announced November 2 that 
he had acceded to the request of Dr. 
Robert M. Salter to be transferred, 
for reasons of health, from the posi- 
tion of Chief of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to be in charge of Soil 
and Water Conservation Research in 
the Agricultural Research Service. 

At the same time Secretary Ben- 
son appointed Donald A. Williams as 
Acting Administrator of the Soil 
Service. Mr. Williams 
been Acting in Charge of the 
Agricultural Conservation Program 
since February and before that was 
Assistant Chief of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 


Conservation 
has 


Fred G 
administrator of 


Designation of Ritchie as 
the Agri 
cultural Conservation Program Serv 
ice was also announced November 
2 by the Secretary. 


acting 


State Conservationists of the Soil 
Conservation Service met in 
Washington November 16 to help 
develop procedures in making ef- 
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fective the reorganization plan an 
nounced by Secretary of Agricul 
ture Ezra Taft Benson on November 
2 which transfers to the State SCS 
offices many of the responsibilities 


r 


formerly vested in seven regional of 
fices which were eliminated in the 
reorganization, 

D. A. Williams, who called the 
meeting, said that the strengthening 
of both technical and administrative 
staffs in the State offices will place 
administration of the soil conserva- 
tion nearer the farm level 
and provide more efficient and effec 
tive service to farmers and ranchers 


program 


In addition to general discussions 
with representatives of the Secre 
tarv’s office and the Washington 
SCS staff, the State Conservationists 
will work in committees to develop 
specific schedules and methods for 
the 
and for making the changeover in an 


assuming new responsibilities 


orderly fashion as soon as possible 
Besides making plans for organizing 
the State staffs, the SCS heads from 


State 
as the 


each will discuss such 

provisions for special 
field units to service watershed pro 
grams, relationships with the tech 
nical specialists who will be located 
in Washington and in certain field 
headquarters, and the necessary ar 
rangements with other 


research 


topics 
new 


agencies to 
and 


Wil 


meet needs of the soil 
water conservation 


liams said. 


program, 


Bear Book 
Revised 
Firman FE. 
rewritten and 
“Soils and Fertilizers,” 
thoroughly up to date in a fourth 
edition. Published this month by 
John Wiley & Sons, the new volume 
is a forward-looking work which an 


3Jear has completely 


revised his book, 


bringing: it 


ticipates an expanded populace and 
its inevitable needs 

Bear faces this problem squarely 
by giving major consideration to the 
subject of their relation. to 
crop production. With this in mind, 
and scientific facts and 
principles throughout, he first out 
the plant 
growth, and discusses the origin and 
nature of the soil in detail. Chemical, 
physical, and biological properties of 


soils in 
applying 


lines factors affecting 


the soil receive individual attention, 


as do the subjects of soil, air and 
water. 
Soil 


in terms of moisture control, mechan 


management is then covered 
ical operations, organic matter main 
tenance, and 


other chapters 


while 
attention to 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, cal 
clum, 


conservation, 
devote 


and sulfur” re 
the entirely new 
sections are those on sodium resource 


magnesium, 
sources. Among 
es, trace clements, and yield poten 
tialities of crop plants 
For 

Science 
fifty ve 
vision of his book 


Soil 
brings 
the re 
also profes 


editor of 
Bear 
‘ars of knowledge to 
He is 
sor of agricultural chemistry at Rut 
gers Universitv and a research spe 
cialist in soils at the New Jersey Ag 
ricultural Experiment Station 

The fourth edition of “Soil 
Fertilizers” contains 420° page 
is priced at $6.00 


many years 


magazine, D1 


and 


and 
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: 
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ATTRACTS 375 


Beverly H. Jones 


Beverly Jones, President of 
Sunland Industries, Fresno, Californ 
elected President of the 
California Fertilize: 
ing its) Thirtieth 
tion at Carmel - by 


la, Was 
Association dur 
Annual Conven 
the -Sea on 
9 and 10, 1953. Other of 
will during the 
coming year are William E. Snyder, 
Wilbur-Ellis Company, Los Angeles, 
Vice-President; Jack Baker, 
Fertilizer 
Secretary and Treasurer: and Sid 
ney H. Bierly, San Marino, Execu 
tive Secretary and Manager. 375 per 
sons were in attendance 


November 


ficers who serve 


Jandini 


Company, Los Angeles, 


Baker and W. L. Dixon, Jr. of the 
Best Fertilizers Company, Oakland, 
were elected to three year terms on 
the Board of Directors. Jones 
elected to 
the Board 
Swift & 
elected 


was re 
another similar term on 

Murray C. McNeil of 
Company, Hayward 
to a short term seat 
Board, which will expire in Novem 
ber, 1953. He succeeds Howard Hous 
ton, Houston has 
from active business 


Was 
on the 


resigned retired 


Earle J. Shaw, Western Manager, 
Chilean Nitrate Sales 
Los Angeles, was chosen as the per 


Corporation, 


son who had contributed most to the 
well-being and advancement of the 
fertilizer industry during 1953, and 
was awarded a suitable plaque at the 
Annual Banquet. Past President 


James M. Quinn, in tendering the 
plaque, pointed out that Shaw had 
been responsible for the excellence 
Asso 
Western 
“Man of 
an annual 


and complete coverage of the 
ciation’s newly published 
Handbook. This 
award will be 
hereafter 


Fertilizer 
the Year” 
feature 


President) Jones announced that 
the 1954 Convention will be held in 
Southern California in carly Novem 
ber. The will br 


chosen at meeting of 


actual location 
the January 


the new Board of Directors 


In attendance were 350 delegates 


from all parts of California) and 
from Arizona and Idaho 

Guest speakers at the Monday ses 
sion were : 
Dr. William A Albrecht, Chai 
man, Soils Dept., University of Mis- 
sourl, His subject was “Soil Fertility 


and Plant Nutrition-via Proteins.” 


Dr. Russell Coleman, President, 
National Fertilizer Association, Allen 
B. Lemmon, Chief, California State 
jureuu of Chemistry; M. E. Me 
Collman, American Potash Institute, 
who is also Chairman of the Soil Im 
provement Committee of the Associa 
tion 

On Monday the delegates enjoyed 
an informal evening of entertain 
ment at the Monterey County Fair 
grounds. The American Potash 
Chemical Corporation sponsored a 
cocktail party, and the Shell Chemi- 
cal Corporation, company” with 
Nitrogen and Producers 
Sales Company were Co-sponsors at 
Broiled Steak Dinner. 


and 


Division 


Tuesday was devoted to recreation 
to be topped off by a cocktail party 
and the annual banquet at Monterey 
Peninsula Country Club. Balfour- 
Guthrie Co., Ldt., hosted the cocktail 
party 


New York Postpones 
Conference Until Summer 


The annual New York fertilizer 
conference, usually held in the Fall 
has been postponed until next Sum- 
mer, probably in July. 


GPFES Annual 
Meeting December 9 
In the Arts 
the University of 
12:30 December 9, the 
Georgia Plant Food 
Society hold its 


meeting. In addition to top speakers 


Fine Building of 


Georgia, begin 
ning at 
Educational 
will second annual 
from the University, the group will 
hear Senator Richard Russell: Dt 
Russell Coleman, NFA; J. W 


dealer’s 


Robin 
son, on a responsibility to 
two mo 


the 


his customers. They will sce 
tion pictures. Dinner will be at 
Athens Country Club 


Oklahoma Assn. Plans 
Education Program 

R. W. Scanlan, Phillips Chemical 
Co., Bartlesville, elected secre 
tary of the Oklahoma Plant Food 
Assn. at the regular quarterly meet 


was 


ing of the group in Tulsa November 
3. He 
resigned because of a transfer to the 
Kansas City office of Phillips. Edu 


cational meetings for fertilize: 


replaced L. L. Jacquier, who 


deal 
and editors 
held 


Gillie, vice president, outlined a pro- 


ers, bankers newspapel 


are to be in January. James 
posed educational program for bank 
ers in the state. A speaker's bureau 
plan was outlined by C. C. Crawford, 
Bartlesville, 


president of the association 


Crawford Chemical Co., 


A report of arrangements for dis 
information on field) fer 
the Oklahoma 
Extension 
R. W. 
Extension 


tributing 
tilizer trials made by 
A&M College 
was made by 
Wesley Chaffin, 
and distribution of 


Division 
Scanlan and 
Agrono 
mist Extension 
fertilizer use 

Assn 


mem 


Service Bulletins on 
The 


Was 


Plant Food 


August by 


Oklahoma 
organized in 
the 
interested in 


bers of fertilizer industry and 


others increased use 
A&M 


College, the state department of ag 


of fertilizer in Oklahoma with 


riculture and other agencies as asso 


clates. Individual fertilizer dealer 


are also eligible for membership i 


the association 
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Agricultural Chemicals 


anhydrous ammonia high analysis pelletized 
fertilizers: 
Ammo-Puos® grades 
ammonium sulphate 16-20-0 13-39-0 
12-24-12 13-13-13 
also regular grades mixed 
base goods fertilizer 


superphosphate 


nitrate of soda 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Baltimore 3, Maryland e Little Rock, Arkansas ¢ Lebanon, Pennsylvania e Jackson, Mississippi 
Houston 2, Texas e St. Louis 2, Missouri e Williamston, North Carolina e Phoenix, Arizona 


For complete information write: 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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ARIZONA 


Arizona Fertilizers, 


Phoenix, 


won 


an award for its farm paper adver- 
the Affiliated 
Network. The 
then 


Jennings & 


tising at a 
Advertising 
advertising wa 


meeting of 


Avenci 


by 


prepared 


advertising agency, 


Thompson, Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 


Blytheville Fertilizer has nearly 
doubled both payroll and produc 
tion in the past three years, accord 


ing to A. O. Hallman, plant manager 
In 1949, their first vear, the Blythe 
ville coneern shipped 7,000 tons and 


the payroll was $48,000. This past 
eason they shipped 14,000, and the 
a payroll totalled $75,000. They pro 


duce 26 grade 


Tri-State Chemical Co., Webb City, 
Mo to build Springfield a 


$75,000 plant, starting about the first 
: of the year, to employ 60 people and 
to occupy l2o by 250 feet of space 


Actually the plant is 


to be built by 
the community, which will be paid 
rent. Tri-State ayrees to the 
building within the 10 years. 


CALIFORNIA 


Brea Chemicals, Los Angeles are 
plant at Rodeo, 
from the Oleum plant 


buy 


next 


planning a sulphu 


piping waste 


of Union Oil. 


American Potash & Chemical, Los 


and shipping 


same period of 1952. They are pleas- 
ed with the performance of their 


Trona plant, put into production this 
Summer; and their research depart- 
at Trona and at Whittier are 
well into the expanded research pro- 


ment 


gram which has already been report- 
ed here 


CONNECTICUT 


Richards & Cooley, East Hartford, 
will continue in business despite the 
death of Edward H. Richards, ac- 
cording to the surviving 
George A. Cooley. 


DELAWARE 


Warner W. Price Company, 
year-old Smyrna 
last new, elec 
trically-operated plant there with a 


partner, 


70 
fertilizer concern, 
month opened then 
formal party toswhich leading busi 
banking officials were in 
vited. The guests of honor were Mrs. 
Lewis M. Price, widow of the found 
er and fourth generation Price chil- 
dren 


ness and 


The new fertilizer plant combines 


modern appearance and construc 


with 
procedure. 


tion the up-to-date operating 
Located on a six-acre tract at the 
of Delaware Route 300 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad, two 
Smyrna, it main 
building 180 by 64 feet, with storage 
and office area 80 by 40 feet. It is 
equipped for rail truck 


intersection 


miles from has a 


and ship- 


Angeles, report better profits for the | PINs 

first 9 months ef this vear over the Manufacturing methods include 
Last month we ran a story about Dixie Guano’s new addition at Laurinburg, N. C 
fabricated by Luria Engineering This pieture came too late to be mcluded with the 
other plant pietures used in November and gives some idea of the size of the augment 
ed plant, a een from the an 

New standardized steel frame structure is connected to old plant at left by eight-foot 
wide overhead bridge shown. System of conveyor belts transport bulk mixed fertilizer 
from old to new plant, where shuttle conveyor belts in 10-toot-wide roof monitor will 
receive and discharge fertilizer, Addition has section for sereening, mixing, packaging 


the use of liquid nitrogen solutions, 
sprayed, and addition of minor ele- 
ments. 

Incoming materials go into a re- 
ceiving elevator, are raised into the 
buliding by chain-bucket 
ors, then moved by belt conveyor to 


convey- 


separate storage bins. 

Processing begins with movement 
of weighed proportions of chemicals 
and materials into ton unit batching 
bins. The “batch” is then screened 
and mixed in a rotary mixer, remov- 
ed by bucket conveyor and stored in 
large gins for curing. Finally, the fer- 
tilizers are screened once more and 
either bagged by automatic machines 
or loaded in spreading-trucks for de 
livery to farms 

Oldsters recalled that 
liest 
bones 


in the ear- 
Price Company plant, ground 
and other 
handled by 
shovels. 

The company was founded by 
Lewis M. Price at Smyrna Landing 
in 1884. At that time all materials 
were received by boat and many de- 


organic materials 


wer 


wheelbarrows and 


liveries were made by boat. Mr. 
Price continued business until 
1924, when he sold his interests to 


his son, Warner W. Price, Jr.. who 
had joined him partnership in 
1921. At the death of the latter in 
1938 the business was incorporated 
and during the past 12 vears it has 
been headed by Warner W. Price, 
Jr., its president since 1941. 


Many other employees have had 
with the company. 
Among these are Harry J. Lower, 
treasurer since 1918; Mrs. Henrietta 
West, with 28 vears of 
service; Clifton McAfee, more than 
40 Courtland Gaulke, plant 
superintendent more than 15 vears: 
James R. Ford, sales manager since 
1948; Lee C. Gooden, in charge of 
deliveries 30 years. Robert Vaughan 
is shipping clerk with Robert Dan- 
iels, in charge of spreading deliveries 
at the new plant. 


long association 


secretary 


vears; 


FLORIDA 


F. L. “Fal” Johnson has decided 
to cancel his plan, reported here last 
month, to open a fertilizer plant at 
High Springs in time for the current 
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season. He has been unable to secure 

equipment in time, and will for the 

present continue as a dealer. He had 

planned a $50,000) investment in 

building and equipment, the plant to 

have been adjacent to his warehouse 
* * * 

Ridge Fertilizer, Lake Wales, are 
building a 40 by 60 foot warehouse 
for fertilizer storage. 

Planters Peat Corporation, Coral 
purchasing $90,000 of 
equipment to step up production of 
their peat fertilizer operation at 
Boynton Arthur W. Jones 
heads the concern which adds urea 
to peat, combining quick and long- 
term plant food elements. They 
own peatlands which are said to be 


Gables, 1s 


seach, 


good for 100 years of production. 


GEORGIA 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills have 
completed a new finishing plant in 
Atlanta, which will double present 
finishing capacity. It is a three-story 
structure with 75,000 square feet of 
space, of reinforced concrete. An un- 
usual feature is an overhead bridge, 
connecting the new with the original 
bleachery, which has an automatic 
A. K. Adams & Com- 
pany prepared the specifications, 


drawbridge. 


Southern States Phosphate and 
Fertilizer announces a new location 
for its Savannah office. This 
is at 318 East Bay Street, and Jack 
Rutland asks us to say that there is 
plenty of nearby parking space, and 
hopes you will visit them when in 
Savannah. The phone number 1s 
6-7149. The mailing address remains 
P. ©. Box 546. 


sales 
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Brooks Chemical, Quitman, 
completed installation of its liquid 
fertilizer bulk plant, and will serve 
as wholesale outlet) for Quitman 
Liquid Fertilizer Co., owned by E. M. 
Jr. and Q. M. Mathis started 
business in 1950, and have expanded 
their original $9,000 investment to a 
$50,000 operation 


who 


KENTUCKY 


Southern States Co-operative have 
opened their new $500,000 plant at 
Louisville, with—as a 
paper put it 
sons with a picnic air.” 
Lane plant is the 
Kentucky unit, the other being at 
Winchester. It has a 35,000 annual 
ton capacity. O. E. Zacharias, Jr. is 
general manager. 


local news 
“a prayer and 900 per 
The Grade 


co-op’s second 


* 


Tobacco By-Products and Chemi- 


cal, Louisville, wholly-owned by 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical, has been 
dissolved as a separate corporation 
and absorbed as the Black Leaf 
Products Division. 

In making the announcement, V-C 
President Joseph A. Howell said the 
company would 
the pest control product: 
Black Leaf trademark, with 
duction and sales operations 
merged with those of V-C. 


market 
under the 


continue to 


pro 


being 


C. Bruce Rennie wil! continue to 
direct the insecticide activities of the 
firm as general manager of the new 
division. James R. Arthur will serve 
as assistant to the general manager; 
James W. Schofield, manaver, 
duction department; James M. Mer- 
rift, Arthur W. 
Galloway, products de 
velopment. 


pro 


sales manager, and 


manager, 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical be- 
sole owner of the Kentucky 
Dec. 31, 1947, having 
majority stockholder since 1919. 


LOUISIANA 


American Cyanamid has announc- 
ed plans to double the capacity of 
the vet unfinished Fortier Plant near 
New Orleans so it will produce more 
300 tons of anhydrous 
ammonia. The plant now under con- 
struction is a $50,000,000 operation. 


MARYLAND 


Wm. B. Tilghman Company, Salis- 
bury, as our readers know, publish 


came 


firm been 


than daily 


an attractive house-organ which goes 
to farmers in the Del-Mar-Va 
The current 
winner of the 4-year 
established 
strong the 


area 
the 

agricultural 
this 

interest 


Issue announces 


scholarship, veal 
“to. keep and 
growth of agriculture The win 
ner must show qualities of character, 
interest in farming and evidence of 

leadership. We of 
Fertilizer feel similar 
scholarships could well be establish 
ed throughout the Nation by fertiliz 
er interests, with 
fits to themselves. 


MICHIGAN 


Farm Bureau Service plant at Kal 
amazoo, reported on here last month 
is now reported as definitely to be 
in production by the end of January. 
Manager Adolph Ecklund points out 
that practically all the equipment ts 


personal Com 


mercial 


long-range bene 


on hand or due shortly to be shipped, 
“including and 
grinders, mix 
ers, bagging machines, motors, con 
VeVOrs controls.” The 
teel i John J. Harte 
Company, Atlanta, are the engineers 


mechanical loaders 


unloaders, elevators, 
and electrical 
up now 


MISSISSIPPI 


Magee Cooperative Gin (AAL), 
Mavee, has changed its name to Ma- 
gee Cooperative (AAL), according to 
word from Manager B. A. Smith. 


MISSOURI 


Thurston Chemical Co., Joplin, 
now a division of W. R. Grace, ha: 
asked 


stockholders to consider de 
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tails of dissolution as a_ separate 
corporation, to complete the integra 


tion of the two concerns. 


The LaPlata fertilizer plant is 
progressing toward actuality. Stock 
is being well subscribed: articles of 
incorporation are complete, and the 
Santa Fe railroad is building a spur 
to serve it. The plant, which is ex 
pected to produce 6,000 tons for the 
‘coming season, is being constructed 
by Larry Beckman, a chemical engi 
neer with considerable fertilizer ex 
perience 


NEW YORK 


Geigy Company has merged with 
its Geigy Chemical Corp. affiliate 
Both are, in turn, subsidiaries of J. 
R. Geigy, Switzerland. New divisions 
being established include one de 
voted to agricultural chemicals 


* * 
Bethlehem Steel has leused a 
building in Buffalo for storage of 


16,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, 
by-product of their coke production 
at Lackawanna. 


* * 


Soil & Plant Foods, Inc. chartered 
to manufacture fertilizers and chem 
icals, may be addressed care of Alvin 
A. Licht, 37 Wall Street, New York 


NORTH DAKOTA 


F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. have completed their Fargo 
plant and are in operation, with 
David A. Williams as plant manager. 
The plant, which has a capacity of 
30,000 tons and cost $200,000 is ex- 
pected to be in full production by 
January. Attending a recent com 
pany meeting in Fargo were: O. W. 
Poole, Moorhead, division superin- 
tendent; L. J. Carlin, general man 
ager; T. B. Schultz, general super- 
intendent; M. F. Day. merchandise 
manager; and W. P. McDonald, man- 
ager of the agricultural department, 
all from Minneapolis; also 18 
vator managers in the southern sec 
tion of the Red River Valley. 


ele- 
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TENNESSEE 


Virginia-Carolina celebrated with 
an “open house” the completion of 
their new fertilizer plant at Mount 
Pleasant, which doubled production 
with new construction and addition- 
al equipment. 


* 
Monsanto Chemical have built a 
100-acre tailing pond at their Co- 


lumbia plant. 


TEXAS 


Stanley-Fogarty Fertilizer Com- 
pany is establishing anhydrous am- 
monia distribution points at Allen 
as well as at Howe, which was re 
ported here last month, with 
30,000 gallon tanks. 


each 


* * * 


Henderson Oil Mill & Fertilizer 
Works, Henderson, is now being op- 
erated by Agricultural Chemicals, 
Inc., Llano, which has been active in 
pesticides for several years, and has 
plants in Texas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pl, and in Lima, Peru. A.C. is a 
subsidiary of C. W. Murchison In- 
dustries, Dallas. Equipment is being 
installed to produce high-analysis 
pelletized fertilizer, and an improved 
low-analysis will be made using 
dolomitic limestone. The plant man 


ager is K. M. Lust. 
a 


Lone Star Sulphur Corp. expects 
its Houston plant to be in production 
by the middle of this month. Frank 
Champion has been named president 
and general manager. 


WASHINGTON 


Yakima Valley Spray Co., Yakima, 
reconstructed the old fertilizer 
plant there and built a new concrete 
structure to permit lift-truck opera- 
tion, and provided an additional 5000 
square feet of floor space. According 
to plant manager Sidney Martin, the 
building represents $15,000 invest- 
ment and will be used for mixing 
and storage 


BRAZIL 


Batignolles Chatillon, 
France, 


has 


Paris, 
billion 


has an order for a 


for 


francs 


the installation of the 
greater part of the new Brazilian 
ammonia plant. Other French con- 
cerns will participate with B-C, 
notably Air Liquide and Societe 
Babcock et Wilcox. Contracts for a 
further 100,000 francs are pending. 
The plant will be located at Cugatao 
in San Paulo. 


CANADA 


Potash Company of America, 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, have agreed 
to spend more than $3,000,000 on in- 
stallation and improvements to de- 
velop Canada’s only known 
mercial deposit of potash. 


com- 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
is in operation with its $9,000,000 fer- 
tilizer plant at Kimberley, B. C., part 
of their $56,000,000 development 
program which includes hydro-elec- 
tric and metallurgical installations. 
The Kimberley plant capacity is 
rated at 190 daily tons of ammonium 
phosphate. 


IRELAND 


A new fertilizer plant at New Ross, 
County Wexford will begin turning 
out 30,000 tons of a high analysis 
granular fertilizer by January. 


ITALY 


Two Italian plants, one at Ferrara, 
the other at Novara, are in produc- 
tion. By year’s end when both are in 
full production they should be pro- 
ducing a combined 400,000 annual 
tons of synthetic nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer with a 20.5% N content. 


INDIA 


Union Chemige Belge, S. A., Brus- 
sels, Belgium, has designed and is 
beginning construction of a $13,000,- 


000 plant at Daudkhel, Pakistan 
which by 1956 is expected to be 
turning out 50,000 annual tons of 
ammonium sulfate, for the Indus 


River Valley program. 


JAPAN 


Expecting export business in the 
near future, the Government 
(Continued on page 87) 


has 
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GRANULATED 
Superphosphate 


STORAGE CONTROL No cak- APPLICATION CONTROL ~— No FOOD CONTROL — Supplies 
ing or lumping while in storage. dusting or bridging; drills free plant food at a uniform rate. 
and even. 


Now it is possible for you to store superphos- DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate gives 
phate without fear of its caking ... that is, if it complete coverage in the field ... drilling freely 
is DAVCO GRANULATED SUPERPHOS- and evenly ... supplying each plant with a uni- 
PHATE. DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate form quantity of nutrient phosphorus. 

will not become hard or caked ... it 1s easier to Get DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate ... 
apply in the field because there is no dusting or the superphosphate that gives you the added 


bridging over in the drill. sales points through its 3-way control. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 
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THE CIRCULIZER® 


Something uew in plant descqu 


Many changes have come about 
within the fertilizer industry since 
the turn of the century. Improved 


methods of operation and increased 


mechanization have helped manu- 
facturer 
fertilizer with 
Now 
one that reaches deep into the fun 
damentals of 


"All Patent 


each passing year 


comes another development 


fertilizer manufacture. 
Rights Reserved 


FECEMING SHIPPING 


produce more and sell more 


By Davin M. 

Vice John J. Harte 
For the first time in forty years, 
a completely new kind of fertilizer 
plant 


President, Co. 


available to 
manufactures. Designed by the John 
J. Harte Company, Engineers, of At- 
lanta, this plant employs every con- 


has been made 


celvable feature to lower the manu- 
facturer’s overall plant 
construction through production § to 
shipment. 


costs from 


For many years now, two rectang- 
ular designs have been standard in 
fertilizer plant construction, the A 
frame plant and the deep bin plant. 
Both of these, over the years, 
been mechanically developed to a 
maximum within their designs. Of 
the two, the deep bin design usually 
has proved more economical to con- 
struct. 

Yet there has been one weakness 
inherent in rectangular design—the 

(Continued on page 69) 


have 


COMPARISON: TWO PLANTS OF EQUAL CAPACITY 


Rectangular Design 


Storage Capacity 

2. Approximate dimensions 
(storage and working area) 

3. Floor area 

4. Storage capacity (sq. ft.) 

5. Length of belt conveyors 

}. Total concrete for 
foundations 

7. Structural steel 

Roofing 


(Deen Bin) 
11,100 tons 


325 tons 
20,500 sq. ft. 


Harte Circular Design 
11,100 tons 


116’ x 160° 131’ Diameter 


18,540 sq. ft. 


0.598 ton 5 ton 
330 L. FF 255 i, F. 
335 cu. yd. 213 cu. yd. 


270 tons 
17,400 sq.ft. 
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WATER-SOLUBLE (K2SO4 2MgSOq) 
DOUBLE SULFATE OF POTASH-MAGNESIA 


CONTAINS SOLUBLE MAGNESIUM 


THE FOURTH ELEMENT 


put if in the bag— put if on the bag 


They’re talking about it... about soluble magnesium, 
the fourth plant food element in the fertilizer bag. 


Dealers are talking about it, recommending it be- 
cause soluble magnesium gives them a better quality 
product to sell in large volume. 

Farmers are talking about the higher yields, finer 
quality, greater acre profits obtained when they use 
fertilizers containing soluble magnesium. 

Experience shows that the most practical and eco- 
nomical way to include soluble magnesium in mixed 
fertilizer is with International’s Sul-Po-Mag 


Sul-Po-Mag is a properly balanced combination of 
sulfate of magnesium and sulfate of potash. Both are 
water-soluble and immediately dead ere to growing 
crops. Sul-Po-Mag is produced exclusively by Inter- 
national at Carlsbad, New Mexico, in bulk for mixed 
fertilizers and bagged for direct application. 

Farmers and dealers look to you for fertilizers that 
are properly balanced with the nutrients required for 
profitable crop production. So include Sul-Po-Mag to 
supply soluble magnesium—the fourth element. Put 
itin the bag— put it on the bag: Nitrogen, Phosphate, 
Potash, Magnesium. 


PAURIATE OF POTASH + SULFATE OF POTASH + SUL-PO-MAG 
Mined and Refined at Carlsbad by International for Fertilizer Manufacturers 


Potash Division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Making Your Bags 
Our 
Full-Time 


Photo at right shows V-C engravers making 
printing plates. Well-designed, expertly 
printed bags have real sales appeal — put 
your product out front. Photo above shows 
one of V-C’s multi-color printing presses. 


THE BAG you use to package your product is only one 
of many items essential to your business success. But 
to the V-C Bag Division, the manufacture of better 
bags is a full-time job. That’s why it will pay you to 
discuss your bag problems with a V-C representative. 
Possibly he can make suggestions that wi!l improve or 
lower the cost of vour packaging. Let him tell you about 
V-C’s expert designing, printing, construction, and 
speedy service and delivery of V-C Multiwall Bags. 


A battery of sewing machines staffed by 
highly-trained operators inspectors. 
Modern machinery, skilled operators, and 
diligent i inspectors. me an better-built, longer- 
lasting V-C Bags for your product. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
BAG DIVISION: 9th and Perry Streets, Richmond 5, Virginia 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
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fact that all materials must eventual- 
ly come together. This being the 
case, why not start at the center of 
operations and work from. there, 
bearing in mind that the closer each 
segment of production is to the 
other, the better? Designers did just 
this, and off the drawing board came 
a completely functional design—one 
that considerably lowers initial in- 
vestment costs, yet increases produc- 
tion efficiency. Its name: the Cir- 
culizer. 

The basic steps are these. Material 
is received, passed to conventional 
elevation, and then placed in any 
bin by the simple rotation of a cen- 
trally hung, circular conveyor sys- 
tem. The scoop truck moves the ma- 
terial from the bins to nearby mix- 
ing equipment. There it is mixed, 
elevated, and conveyed to storage 
bins. When desired, it is transport- 
ed by scoop truck to the bagging ma- 
chine. The bagged fertilizer is then 
moved to the shipping area which 
can be designed to meet specific 
operational needs. Note how closely 
the entire production cycle has been 
integrated in the design illustrated 
on page 66. 

Capital investment requirements 
will be lower for the Circulizer than 
for any plant built upon the old, 
rectangular design. This can be borne 
out by a few major facts. 

Plant Construction is easier and 
faster. Circular construction, while 
sacrificing none of the elements of 
accuracy, eliminates many engineer- 
ing procedures that are necessary 
to rectangular design. 

Less Materials are required for 
each ton of storage capacity. As you 
can see by the chart, the Circulizer 
requires considerably less steel and 
concrete, as well as other costly ma- 
terials of construction. 

Natural lighting is simplified, 
while artificial lighting needs are re- 
duced. A few daylighting panels, 
strategically set around the center 
of the roof of the Circulzer will pro- 
vide better natural lighting than 
more of them would over a rectangu- 
lar area, 

The length of the belt conveyors 
is shorter. Rather than moving the 
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length of rectangular aisles, the cen- 
trally hung conveyor system is equl- 
distant to every bin. 

Ventilation is less complicated. 
One roof-top ventilator replaces the 
many ventilators the 
rectangular plant. 


needed for 


The entire plant can easily be ex- 
panded at minimum cost. Take the 
dimensions of the Circulizer in the 
comparison chart (131’ diameter), for 
example. If its walls were moved 
out another ten feet from the center, 
additional space of more than 4,387 
square feet would be gained. 


The low cost advantages of the 
Circulizer continue into plant opera- 
tions, cutting time and labor to a 
point below present production 
standards for each ton of fertilizer. 


Raw material or mixed, fertilizer 
can be stored in any bin in the plant. 
One bin can be reached as quickly 
and as easily as any other. 


Belt conveyors can be seen easily. 
The fact that all conveyors can be 
watched from within the working 
area allows easy operation from the 
floor. 


Scoop trucks can operate faster. 
While the traveling distance is con- 
siderably shorter in the Circulizer, 
the working aisle is larger. Instead 
of a long, narrow travel, 
there's a large working circle. Im- 
portant, too, is the fact that scoop 
trucks operate in one direction only, 
facilitating a smooth, productive 
traffic flow. 


aisle to 


Efficiency of plant personnel is 
increased. Plant personnel work to- 
gether in a small improving 
the coordination of operational pro 


area, 


cedures. Accident rate is lowered. 
Scoop truck operators can clearly 
see every bin entrance from = any 


point in the working area. One-way 
traffic, too, helps prevent accidents. 


As the storage capacity of the Cir- 
culizer expands so do the savings 
in investment overhead, production 
time and labor. Operating costs are 
increases. At 
approximately 20,000 tons total stor- 
age capacity, the plant will 
roughly one ton per square 


lowered, as efficiency 


store 
foot. 


This advantage alone commands con 
sideration, for it is an overall bene- 
fit important to any 
enterprise. 


new fertilizer 


Land Judging Report 
In APFC Journal 
Those interested in the develop 
ment of land judging contests as a 
means of developing knowledge of 
the soil and its plant food needs will 
find of special interest the recent 
issue of the Plant Food Journal of 
the American Plant Food Council. 


Louis Wilson, the editor, has as- 
sembled a_ distinguished 
writers on the subject as 
seen from the table of 
which follows: 


group. of 
may be 
contents, 


Land Judging, Editorial. The Basic 
Concept of Land Judging, By Dr. 
Robert M. Salter, Chief Soil Con- 
servation Service, USDA, and C. M 
Ferguson, Director of Extension 
Service, USDA. How To Organize 
Land Judging Contests, By Edd Rob- 
erts, Extension Soil Conservationist, 
Oklahoma A&M College, and Harley 
A. Daniel, Project 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, USDA, 
and Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Land Judging As an 
Aid in Teaching Soils, By Dr. Fir- 
man E. Bear, Chairman Soils De- 
partment, Rutgers University, and 
Wallace A. Mitcheltree, Associate Ex- 
tension Specialist in Soils, Rutgers 
University. How Land Judging Helps 
the Extension Program, By Charles 
A. Sheffield, Field Agent, Extension 
Service, USDA. How Land Judging 
Helps Soil Conservation Districts, By 
R. H. Musser, Regional Director, Soil 
Conservation Service, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. How Land Judging Helps 
Vocational Agriculture, By CC. M 
Foster, Agriculture 
Teacher, Morgan Township School, 
Palmyra, Indiana 


Supervisor, Bu 


Vocational 


January 14-15 
Defoliation Meet 


Cotton Council's &th annual belt 
wide cotton defohation conference 
will convene January 14-15 at the 


Peabody Hotel, Memphis. 


MIDDLE WEST SOIL ANNUAL 
MEETING PICTURES 


- 


KEY TO PICTURES 
< 


Quiram, Illinois Farm Supply Co 
and A. D. Milburn, both of 
Farm Bureau Service Co 
Directors and New Officers: K 
Wagenseller: M. A. Smith, J. D. Zigler, 
E. Bennett: R. G. Fitzgerald, incoming 
treasurer, S. Vorhes, incoming. presi 
dent, J. D. Stewart, outgoing president, H 
FE. Wood, and A. R. Mullin. 3. J. D. Stew 
art Federal Chemical Company, H. S 
Vorhes, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp 
4 George Kingsbury, Kingsbury & Co 
A. J. Darfus, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp lr. Bradley, Potash Co. of America 
$8. Frank Calvin, Farmers Union Central 
Exchange, Harold Ihde, Spencer Chemical 
H. Roftfers. Northwest Cooperatives 
*. J. Byrd, Spencer Chemical Co. 6. 
Fitzgerald, G. T. Newnan, both of 
Smith-Douglass Co., Ine. C. A Wood 
cock St., Regis Paper Co., M. W. Mawhin 
ney and W. B. Copeland, both of Smith 
Douglass Co., Inc. 7. Fioyd Smith, Buhne1 
Fertilizer Co., Bill Morgan, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp, N. T. White 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Co. 8 John 
Zigler, International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., P. E. Nordaker, Swift & Company, 
Jim Schell, Kingsbury & Co. 9 Yontz 
Bonnett Bonnett) Engh Fertilizer Co, 
Everett Horne, Bradley & Baker, C. Fluty. 
Farm Belt Fertilizers. 10. Laurie Peterson, 
Midland Cooperatives, Inc... W. W. Wilson 
Farm Bureau Cooperative, Ohio. 11. A. R 
Mullin, Indiana Farm Bureau Coop., G 
Kingsbury, Jr., Kingsbury & Co. 12. 
Nordaker, Swiit & Co. Jim Schell, Kings 
bury & Co. 13. C. Ro Martin, Miami Ferti 
lizer Co., John A. Miller, Price Chemica! 
Co., C. E. Littlejohn, U. S. Potash Co. 14. 
K. W. Wagenseller, and R. E. Culbertson, 
both of Swift & Co., C. A. Johnson, Land 
Lakes ameries, Inc. 18 A. N. D’'Au 
bert, Switt & Co., W. B. Copeland, Smith 
Douglass Co... Inc. Tracy Adcock, Swift & 
Co. 16. R. S. Rydell, Swift & Co., R. Garn, 
Farm Bureau Co-Op Assn., B. W. Guess, 
Swift & Co 


RECORD ATTENDANCE AT 
SOIL IMPROVEMENT MEET 


The Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee's 15th annual meet- 
ing drew an all-time high attendance 
of more than 200 to the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, November 5. J. D. 
Stewart, Jr., Federal Chemical Co., 
Louisville, retiring president, was in 
the chair. 

Representatives of 63 regular and 
associate member companies and or 
ganizations approved reports on the 
committee's 1952-53 educational pro 
gram, reviewed plans for new serv 
adopted a budget for next 
year’s operations and picked new of 
ficers and directors. 

H. S. Vorhes, 


Ices, 


Virginia-Carolina 
Co., Dubuque, Towa, elected 
president; W. M. Newman, Price 
Chemical Co., Louisville, Kentucky 
v.ce president: and R. G 


Was 


’ 


Fitzgerald, 


Pictures below: 

1. Z. H. Beers, Middle We 
ical Co. 2. Frank Nelson, and C. Cahill, 
Fertilizers, Inc., Roy M. Howe, 4. 
Bureau, John R. Detgen, Naco Fertilizer 
Inc., A. F. Miller, Swift & Co 


Smith-Douglass 
nois, treasurer, 


Co., Streator, Ili 

New directors, elected for a 3-year 
term, include: R. E. Bennett—Farm 
Fertilizers, South Omaha, Nebraska; 
A. R. Mullin—-Indiana Farm Bureau 
Coop. Assn., Indianapolis, Indiana: 
C. R. Sparks Buhner Fertilizer 
Company, Seymour, Indiana; H. E. 
Wood—Farmers Fertilizer Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Following reports of the treasurer, 
the auditing committee, and approv- 
al of the budget, Z. H. Beers, execu 
tive secretary, presented his annual 
report on the activities of the com- 
mittee and the plans for 1954. 

President) Vorhes appointed the 
following executive committee at the 
of the meeting: R. G. Fitz- 
gerald, A. R. Mullin and W. M. New- 


man, 


close 


st Soil Improvement Committee, J. D. Stewart, Federal Chem 
both of 
H 


Rath Packing Co. 3. 
Tucker, Coke Oven 
5. Gene Van Daren 


Jennett, Farm 
Ammonia Research 
Bluegrass Plant Foods, 


| 
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SOUTHERN FERTILIZER & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Main Office: Savannah, Georgia 


Superphosphate — Sulphuric Acid — Complete Fertilizers 
Ammoniated Superphosphate 


Export — Import 


Plants: Savannah, Ga., Atlanta, Ga., 
Charleston, S. C., Roebuck, S. C. 


Lead Lined Equipment or | 
Construction 
of 


Complete 


Acid Plants 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 4627 ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA Tel. Walnut 2576 


In 1592. the fertilizer industry was young. 


So were we! Who can better fill your needs 


than a company that has grown up with you? 


‘Fertilizer Sacking Division” 


“QUTOMATIC FCALE COMPANY 


591 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Taken from our drawing file on the 515* Sacking Scale. 


“Trade Mark 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 


E BE: 
nana 
ERTILIZER: 
oo, 
4 
| 
Sep? 15. 89h. kD.del. 


BERKSHIRE 


Specialists in 


Magnesia for Agriculture 
EMJEO (80/°82% Magnesium Sulphate) 
Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) 70% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 95% MgO 
POTNIT 
(95% Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble Fertilizers 


Other Fertilizer Materials 
INSECTICIDES — FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zinc 


EXPORT - IMPORT 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Cable Address — “Berkskem’’ New York 
Sales Agents for F. W. Berk & Company, Inc. 


PRINT YOUR OWN 
MULTIWALL BAGS. 


| YOU 
NEED 
THEM 


Industrial’s Auto Printer 
Eliminates hand stenciling 


is suitable for imprinting information, addresses, marking, or whatever 
you may require on your containers or multi-wall bags. It is capable 
of printing as many as 2400 units per hour 
This is just one of Industrial’s coding and marking machines designed 
specifically for your needs to assure more efficient marking and move 
ment of materials on production lines. Marking equipment is also 
available for conveyor line use 

let us help you-—send us your marking problem; we will do the rest. 


Write for catalog today. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKING EQUIPMENT CO. 
Designers and Builders of Marking Equipment for Industry 
Dept. C.F., 454 Baltic Street 


BROOKLYN 17, N.Y. MAin 4-2601 


December, 1953 


@ NOW you handle 
danger of contamination! Blaw-Knox Chemical and 
Fertilizer Buckets are equipped with tight fitting cast 
chrome-nicke!-molybdenum alloy steel lips to stop leak- 
age and resist abrasion. For a detailed description on 
all the important features, write for Bulletin 2378. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


BLAW-KNOX EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
2046 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


BLAW-KNOX 


= ) PROVED GOOD 
i 


granular fines without 


year after year! 


the sterilized 
organic conditioner 


For Years .. . First Choice of Leading Fertilizer Manufacturers 


Fur-Ag has been proved in use by leading fertilizer 
manufacturers. Fur-Ag reduces bag set, 
drillability, speeds up curing in the pile 
vides bulk. It’s sterilized — free 
eases, insects, weed seeds— and is dark in color. 
Fur-Ag is an inexpensive organic conditioner 

produced in volume the year around, readi/y avail 
able on schedule, bag or bulk. Write) for 


complete information —Bulletin 127. 
ry The Quaker Qals 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT x 
345 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois ee 


promotes 
and pro 
from plant dis 


CONTAMINATION 
4)) 
ats 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRONOMY 


1. Dr. H.R. Albrecht, Assoc. Director of Extension, Pennsylvania 
State College, Dallas Cantwell, Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 
City. 2. Proctor Gull, Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Paul 
Truitt, American Plant Food Council, John R. Taylor, Jr., Grand 
River Chemical Div. John Deere & Co. 3. Myron Keim, Virginia 
Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Dr. H. B. Cooper, Clemson 
S.C. 4 MH. Haag, Managing Editor, Crops & Soils, American 
Society of Agronomy, Madison, Wise., Alvin Kezer, Professor 
Emeritus of Agronomy, Colorado A & M, who was the only 
charter member of the American Society of Agronomy attending 
the meetings this year. The Society was founded on December 31, 
1907. §. Dr. G) W. Volk, Ohio State University, Dr. William M 
Myers) Chairman, Dept. of Agronomy, University of Minn., Dr 
J. FE Adams, Chairman, Dept. of Agronomy, Texas A & 


ASA MEET 
PICTURES 


6. Al Bowers, Switt & Co., Chicago, Louis Wilson, American 
Plant Food Council, Washington, Dr. A. J. Ohlroggee, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 7. Dr Lundell, Director, Texas 
Research Inst., Renner, Tex Dr. Firman E. Bear, Chairman 
Dept. ot Soils, Rutgers University, Dr. R. P. Thomas, Internation 
al Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago. 8 Dr. E. H. Tyner, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, John R. Taylor, Jr.. Grand River Chemical 
Div., Deere & Co., Dr. W. H. Garman, Office of Experiment 
Stations, Washington, Frances Clark, Iowa State College. 9. H. H 
Tucker, Coke Oven Ammonia Research Bureau, Columbus, Ohio, 
Dr. G. E. Smith, University of Missouri L. E. Warner, 
Pendleton Grain Growers, Pendleton, Oregon, M. H. MeVickar, 
National Fertilizer Association. 11. Professor E. Truog, University 
of Wisconsin, S. S. Thornton, F. S. Royster Guano Co 


| 


When 


the American Society of 
Agronomy met in Dallas more than 
1200 registered for the meetings, and 
nearly 350 papers and addresses were 
given at the various meetings. Near- 


lv 600 attended the annual dinner. 
More than 100 attended the two 
ranch tours which were sponsored 


by the National Joint Committee on 
Grassland Farming, and more than 
100 saw soil profiles on another all- 
day tour 

A large number staved over after 
the meeting to make the tour of the 
potash mines at Carlsbad, New Mex- 
ICO, 

Representatives of soils and crops 
research from many nations attend- 
ed—among them Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Israel, Egvpt, Britain, Mexico, Cana- 
da, Brazil, Argentine and Colombia. 

Dr. J. B. Page of Texas A. and M. 
was honored for his outstanding re- 
work in soils and Dr. H. H. 
Kramer of Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana, for his work in crop 
breeding at the meeting. These men 
received the 


search 


Stevenson awards for 


1. Dr. H. E. Mvers 


research, which carry with them a 
cash award of $500 each. 

The highest honor which the So- 
ciety can bestow, election as Fellow 
to the Society, was conferred upon 
12 men. 

Winners of the student essay con- 
test received their medals and cash 
awards which furnished by 
the American Potash Institute, from 
Professor Huddleston of Tenneessee 
Tech. The outstanding agronomy 
club in the United States, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Agronomy Club, 
was presented the trophy furnished 
by the American Plant Food Council. 

The Meetings will held in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, next 
with the headquarters hotel being 
the Radisson Hotel. During the meet- 
ings, a television short was produced, 
with the principal actors being Dr. 


were 


be 


H. E. Myers, Dr. Glen Burton, Dr. 
B. R. Bertramson and Dr. Firman E. 
Bear. The short was produced 


through the courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Plant Food Council and deals 
with the work of agronomists and 


year 


the importance of this work to the 
welfare of the nation. The short will 
be made available to television sta- 
tions, agronomy clubs and_ others 
who may be interested in its use in 
approximately 6 weeks, when the 
editing and file work has been done 
and copies have been produced. 

Dr. H. E. Myers and C. J. Willard, 
along with L. G. Monthey, executive 
secretary of the American Society of 
Agronomy, appeared by tape record- 
ing on the program of the National 
Farm and Home Hour broadcast on 
Saturday, November 21. 

Mississippi Has 
ASA Section 

In with the general move- 
ment to establish local level groups 
all through the field of agronomy 
fertilizer manufacture, Com- 
mercial Fertilizer is glad to note that 
the American Society of Agronomy 
now has a Mississippi Section, head- 
ed by Harrison Evans, a Delta farm- 
er. 


line 


retiring president of the American Society University of Illinois and F. B. Smith, University of Florida 
of Agronomy, congratulates Dr. G. G. Pohlman, of West Vur 4. Award to outstanding Agronomy Club in the Nation: Paul 
Zinta University, newly elected vice president of the ASA, and Truitt, president American Plant Food Council, Dale Nitzel, 
Dr. C. J. Willard, of Ohio State University, newly elected presi representing Klod and Kernel Klub, University of Nebraska, 
dent of the ASA. 2. Dr. C. J. Willard (right) presents to Dr. J. B Professor Darrel Metcalf, Chairman of the Student Activities 
Page and Dr. H. H. Kramer, the Stevenson awards for out section of the Agronomie Education division of the Soil Science 
standing research in soils and crops; Dr. J. B. Page in Soils, Society of America. §. Student Essay Contest winners, 1953: Pro 
Dr. Ho H. Kramer in crops. 3. 1953 Fellows of the American fessor W. J. Huddleston, Tennessee Tech, Chairman, Student 
Society of Agronomy who were present at the meeting. front Essay Contest Committee: Rogers W. Lambie, North Dakota 
row: L. A. Richards, U. S. Salinity Laboratory, J. A. Chuka, State, honorable mention; Don D. Fadely, Oklahoma A & M, Ist 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, W. Springfield, Mass., Roy E prize winner, Michael E. Rulison, Cornell University, 3rd prize 
Blaser, Virginia Polytechnic Institute jack Tow Martin G winner, Maynard A. King, Cornell University, 2nd prize winner, 
Weiss, Eric Winters, University of Tennessee, M. B. Russell, and Donald Holt, University of Illinois, honorable mention 


AUGER-MATIC 


Fills and Weighs... All in One Operation 


A DINGS NEW 
PERMA-PLATE MAGNET 
CAN SAVE YOU PLENTY... 


A new “test-proven strongest’* Dings 
Perma-Plate magnet in the discharge chute 
of your bagging mill elevator can stop a 
lot of damage caused by tramp iron. 

Powerful, non-electric Perma-Plates pull 
out any iron wire, nails, iron or abra- 
sion—that gets into fertilizer, wrecks ma- 
chinery and spoils product purity. 

Perma-Plates have a certified strength 
that’s guaranteed for the mechanical life 
of the unit. They can be installed almost 


Cut production costs by packing your product in modern 
self-closing bags . . . the AUGER-MATIC Bag Packer 
fills them quickly to any weight desired . . . shuts off 
automatically. 


Valve Bags fit snugly on AUGER-MATIC spout so no 
dust escapes .. . keeps bags clean . . . eliminates costly 
tieing or bag closing equipment. 

AUGER-MATIC Bag Packer is equipped with multi-twist 
auger . . . packs any materials from powder to pellets. 
Easily moved from one filling point to another. 


Send for descriptive literature 


E.D. CODDINGTON MFG. CO. 


5050 North 37th Street © Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 


anywhere in chutes, ducts, feed trays for 
machinery and product protection and fire 
protection. Write today for Catalog 
C-1205-B. 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 


4711 W. Electric Ave., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


°In the laboratories of one of the 
world’s large st grain processors 


Get acavainted with the complete 
Dings line, ask for Catalog C-5000-B 
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AVAILABILITY AND RESIDUAL EFFECTS 


Boron, manganese, zinc, copper, 
iron, molybdenum, cobalt, and_ io- 
dine are usually listed as the minor 
or trace elements. Boron and moly- 


bdenum are deemed necessary to 
plants but not to animals, while 
cobalt and iodine are necessary to 


animals but have never been proved 
essential for plants. The other are 
required by both plants and ani- 
mals. What I shall say will apply, 
in general, to most of the trace ele- 
ments, but for specifie illustrations, 
I shall refer to boron. By discussing 
this particular trace element, I think 
I shall be able to illustrate the gen- 
eral nature of the trace element 
problem as it affects the fertilizer 
industry, the control officials, and 
the farmer. 

To the farmer, the role 
of trace elements in plant nutrition 
today is analogous to the role of 
vitamins in human nutrition during 
the °30’s. Their place in plant nu- 
trition is not understood — fully; 
often they are not used judiciously 
or to the best advantage; extrava- 
gent claims often for 
them; and they are used as a cure- 
all when other accepted nutritional 
practices have failed. Trace ele- 
ments are not a cure for all of our 
unsolved nutritional problems but 
they do have a definite place in 
our fertilizer program. 


average 


are 


In the first place, why do we have 
more trace element 
day than we did 
is due partly to 


deficiencies to- 
in the past? This 
the fact that we 
now recognize a number of plant 
disorders, which were previously 
thought to be plant diseases, to be 
trace element deficiencies. The pre- 
dominant the 
trend intensive 
farming system in conjunction with 
the widespread use of lime and high 
analysis, relatively pure, synthetic 
fertilizer materials. We are fertiliz- 
ing heavier and planting thicker 
than we did before. We are 


cause, however, is 


toward amore 


ever 


Presented at Annual Convention of Southern 
Feed and Fertilizer Officials, Clemson College, 
Clemson, South Carolina, June 22, 1953 


By N. R. PAGE 


South Carolina A.E.S. 


removing more nutrients per plant 
from the soil and with more plants 
per acre, we are placing an ever 
increasing demand on our soils. The 
high analysis, synthetic fertilize: 
materials now in general use 
adding very little trace elements to 
the soil in comparison to the natural 
occurring compounds which were 
used predominantly in the past. The 
general use of lime has raised the 
average pH of our and most 
of the trace elements either become 
less soluble or the plant’s require 
ment increases as the pH is raised 
With all of these factors acting to 
gether, often we 
trace 


are 


soils 


are removing the 
elements from the soil at a 
faster rate than they can be 
verted to an available form 
the unavailable reserve. So 
we may obtain a response to 
elements or even visual de- 
ficiency symptoms in plants grow 
ing on the same soils which would 
not respond to trace elements un 
der the farming practices of a dec 


con 
from 
today 
trace 
have 


Top—Fertilizer Borate (NA.BO4HO) 
equivalent in the row betore planting 


Bottom. Calemanite (CA B.O..SH 


equivalent in the row betore planting 


apphed the 


apphed 


and 
change con- 
short 
which 


ago. While our 
fertility practices may 
siderably over a period of 
time, the rate at the 
elements are converted from an un- 
available to an 
the soil is rather 


ade farming 


trace 


available form in 
constant. Some of 
our work with boron in South Caro 
lina indicate that this rate of change 
is closely correlated to the soil type 

In South and the other 
southern states bordering on the At 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico, there 
large that 
In one or more of 


Carolina 


are areas are deficient 
the 
ments either for the maximum pro- 
duction of some crops or the growth 
of animals, under our present farm 
ing practices. general, 
high rainfall, 

temperatures, which 
ciated with the rapid breakdown of 
the matter, 


with a low exchange of holding ca 


trace ele 


this is a 


region. of relatively 


high IS asso 


soll) organic soils 


pacity for our mineral plant nutri 
ents. We are working with soils 
that are relatively poor in the na- 
tive state, with a low holding ca 


pacity for the applied nutrients, and 
that 


are subject to leaching rains 

Yet, to remedy trace clement de 
rate of 30 Ibs. per acre Borax 

at the rate of 30 Ibs. per acre Borax 


~ 


SOUTHERN STATES PHOSPHATE and FERTILIZER CO. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of SULPHURIC ACID, SUPERPHOSPHATE, COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 


and ALL TYPES OF BASE GOODS 
EXPORT ORDERS SOLICITED 


ficiencies in these soils, we have 
been adding the trace elements in 
very soluble forms. Boron is usually 
added as a sodium borate, moly- 
bdenum as ammonium molybdate, 
and manganese, copper, iron, and 
zine added either as the sul- 
fate or the chloride. These are all 
highly soluble compounds. During 
periods of heavy rainfall occurring 
shortly after application, these sol- 
uble compounds may be 
from the zone 
have little 


are 


leached 
and therefore 
or no effect on the grow- 


root 


ing crop. Yet, under conditions of 
favorable soil moisture with little 
leaching, they will supply large 


quantities of trace elements to the 
seedling plants, which is the stage 
of least requirement. This high ini- 
tial availability too often results 
in toxcity to the young plants, 
thereby offsetting or making bene- 
ficial effects that otherwise might 
be obtained. In this general region 
and especially the coastal plain sec- 
tion, one of the biggest problems 
in trace element nutritional work 
is to prevent excessive fluxuations 
and to maintain low and continuous 
availability of the applied trace ele- 
ments over the entire growing pe- 
riod. We think one of the most 
promising solutions to this problem 
is in the use of less soluble 
pounds. 

For the past four years, we have 


com- 


been comparing equivalent rates of 
colemanite, a natural occurring cal 
cium the more soluble 
and commonly used borax and fer- 


borate, and 


tilizer borate both in) greenhouse 
and field experiments. have 
found colemanite to be less toxic 


to seedlings and, in general, supe- 
lor to the more soluble sodium bo- 
rates as a source of boron. This is 
especially true on light sandy soils 
This difference in response is due 
primarily to the lower solubility of 
colemanite. The supplied 
at a slower and more constant rate 
and the availability is less affected 
by moisture conditions. 

It is common in South Carolina 
for cloudbursts cr periods of heavy 
rainfall to occur during the planting 
season. A lysimeter experiment was 
set up to determine the 
of boron contained in 
and fertilizer borate in soils under 
varying quantities of rainfall. When 
equivalent rates of colemanite and 
fertilizer borate were added to the 
surface of a Norfolk sandy loan soil, 
and treated with four inches of con- 
tinuous rainfall, most of the fer- 
tilizer borate moved past the 18 
inch depth, while most of the cole- 
manite remained in the top three 
inches. Since colemanite requires 
a longer period of time to dissolve 
in the soil solution, it is not so sub- 
ject to leaching as fertilizer 


boron. is 


movement 
colemanite 


borate 


during the first weeks following ap- 
plication. The solubility product is 
sufficiently high, that 
under conditions leaching 
rains have not occurred, its move- 
ment in the soon approaches 
that of fertilizer borate. Under con 
ditions — of rainfall, 


however, 
where 


soil 


intermittent 


there was a lag of about three 
inches in the movement of cole- 


manite through the soil profile in 
comparison to fertilizer borate. This 
is probably the explanation as_ to 
why under field plant 
material taken from  colemanite 
treated plots at 45 to 60 days after 
the compounds have been applied 
to the soil usually contain’ more 
boron than plants, treated with 
equivalent rates of fertilizer borate. 

The fact that 
added to the 


conditions 


colemanite can be 
soil at higher 
than fertilizer borate without pro- 
ducing visual toxicity symptoms 
combined with the fact that approxi- 
mately 45 after application, 
plants from colemanite treated plots 
will contain more boron than plants 
treated with equivalent rates of fer- 
tilizer borate emphasize the point 
that there is a time as well as a 
quantity factor to be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the 


rates 


days 


amount of boron that will be toxic 
to any given specie of plants. This 
factor applies to the other trace ele- 
ments as 


well as to boron. Plants 
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may be compared to a gas mask 
cannister. The cannister is evaluat- 
ed both as to the total amount of 
chemical that it can neutralize and 
the quantity it neutralize per 
minute normal breathing. 
The cannister can be broken by ex- 
ceeding the unit rate although the 
total absorptive capacity of the can- 
nister not been reached. In a 
similar manner, plants apparently 
have both a total amount and a 
unit rate of boron that they can 
absorb before it) becomes toxic. 
With highly soluble compounds, we 
can toxicity 
which upon 
contain considerably 
than a plant which 
more total boron over a longer pe- 


can 
under 


has 


produce 
a plant 


symptoms 
analysis may 
boron 
absorbed 


less 
has 


riod of time and yet does not show 
toxicity symptoms. Since with boron 
and of the other trace 
ments, there is a comparatively nar- 
row range between deficiency and 
toxicity, this fact again empha- 
sizes the need for accurate control 
of availability. 

Colemanite, although a step in 
the right direction, is not the an- 
swer. Although it provides initial 
protection to the plants in the 
seedling stage, this protection soon 
disappears. Therefore, it cannot be 
added to crops at much higher rates 
than fertilizer borate. However, in 
view of the fact that our accumula- 


some ele- 


tion tests over a period of four 
years show that colemanite does not 
accumulate in the soil to any great- 
er extent than fertilizer borate, we 
feel that it should replace borax or 
fertilizer borate as a source of boron 


in mixed fertilizers which now in- 


clude these boron compounds in 
their analysis. 

We still need boron compounds 
considerably less soluble than cole- 
manite. We have been testing in 
the greenhouse and in the field 
some aluminum. borosilicates that 


show decided promise as sources of 
boron. These compounds are very 
slowly soluble yet they supply the 
boron requirements of most plants 


We have added them to sensitive 
crops at rates up to 200 pounds 
per acre without) producing any 


visual toxicity symptoms. We think 
that similar compounds containing 
a higher percentage of boron may 
provide the answer of a_ suitable 
boron source for general all-purpose 
fertilizers. There will have to be 
extensive work to determine the 
rates to add standardization of par- 
ticle size, avalability to plants, and 
the residual effect in the soil. But 
this should require only time when 
we realize that often we are de- 
feating our purpose by correcting 


boron deficiencies with highly sol- 
uble compounds. The fertilizer con- 
may 


trol officials find that they 


will need to revise current methods 
of analysis so as to approximate 
the action of plants over a period 
of time, since solubility data indi- 
cate that time of extraction is more 
important than the strength of the 
extracting solution determining 
the availability of these compounds 
to plants. 

There are limited areas where the 
trace elements that 
made unavailable to the plant by 
a reaction in the soil. In these areas 
the chelated compound of the spe 


are cations are 


cific trace element is providing ex- 
cellent Yet, most of 
this general region, control of avail- 
ability throughout the growing sea 


results. over 


son is still the predominant factor 
for both boron and most of the 
other trace elements. 

Our ultimate aim is to be able 
to add the trace elements, as a 
form of insurance, to all mixed fer- 
tilizers in a form such that they 
will not harm the more sensitive 


crops and yet provide a slow and 
continuous supply great enough to 
meet the requirements of most 
plants. We would like for the ex- 
periment station and extension per- 
sonnel and the fertilizer manufac- 
turers and dealers to be able to tell 
the farmer, should he inquire about 
trace elements, that there isn’t any 
need to worry for just like the N, 
P, and K, they are in the bag 
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long-range 
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igricultural chemicals 


Spencer Opens 
Long-Range Program 


A long-range program for agricul 
ha 
been announced by Spencer Chem) 
Kansas City, Mo. A 
biological research section 

under the 
Hoffman, formerly in 


tural chemicals development 


cal Company, 
new has 
been organized direction 
of Dr. Otto L 


the Spencer Agronomy section 


Dr 


scale 


Hoffman will conduct a large 


project to develop new agri 
cultural chemicals and improve cur 
rent uses. A biological laboratory and 


greenhouse are now under construc 


tion at Spencer's Jayhawk Work 
in Pittsburg, Kans. The research 
group expects to sereen about 900 


chemicals a 

Spencer present markets one 
product in the pesticide field HO 
NO-MO, a weed-killer, now 
sold principally in the cotton area 

Going into its second CIPC sea 
son, Spencer announced that Jim 
Hart, formerly the company’s 
Market Research section, will be re 


sponsible for the coordination of 


HO-NO-MO sales 


Mr. Hart assist 


will 


In addition, 
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Hart 


sales coordinator for Spencer Chemi 


development program 


other sales representatives and will 
call on formulators. Last spring Mr. 
Hart served as sales representative 


in the Southern Mississippi Delta and 
Southeast Arkansas, headquartering 
in Greenville, Miss. 

In 1952 he conducted a six-month 
market survey on CIPC in California, 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. Mr. 
Hart joined Spencer in 1951 after 
being graduated from Missouri Uni- 
sity. 

Dr. Hoffman previously worked in 
agricultural chemicals research and 
development with the U. S. Rubber 
Company, from 1942 to 1949. He re- 
Ph.D. degree plant 
physiology at lowa State College in 
1952. He is the co-inventor 
of maleic hydrazide, known to the 
trade as Kem-Kut, a grass inhibitor, 


ceived his 


June of 


and Alanap, which controls weeds 
and vine crops 
AP & C Offers 
Twin Herbicides 
Two effective new weed killers 


are now being marketed by Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Corporation 
of Los Angeles 
of all weed-killing problems is claim- 


Complete coverage 


ed for the company’s twin products: 
Tronabor and Tumble-weed-25, the 


latter a development of the firm’s 
Eston Chemicals Division. 


Tronabor is a new, concentrate 
borate weed killer containing not 
less than 13.7% Boron and 44% BO,, 


combining the properties of a gen- 
killer and 


eral-contact weed soll 
sterilant. 

Tumble-Weed-25 1s a scientifically 
formulated, herbicide 


which and 


non-selective 
kill 
and leave the soil barren for a year 
or longer. It is both with 
broad-leaf and narrow-leaf types of 
weeds and grasses. 


will weeds grasses 


effective 
Chemical composition of Tumble- 


Weed-25 is 25% 


a minimum ¢ 


sodium chlorate and 
f 72° soluble borates, 


plus a wetting and spreading agent. 
It is manufactured under close con- 
trol to insure uniformly satisfactory 
results 

Non-fire hazardous and relatively 
non-poisonous, Tumble-Weed-25 is 
rapidly soluble in water and can be 
applied with power or hand sprayers 
or even with a sprinkling can. 

One or the other of these 
potent weed-killers—Tronabor and 
Tumble-Weed-25—is suitable for vir- 
tually any problem that may be en- 
countered in the control of unwanted 
soil growths. 


two 


CMU One Of A New 
Family Of Pesticides 

A powerful and versatile new fam- 
ily of chemicals for agricultural and 
industrial use has come of age with 
the recent issuance of patents on 
substituted ureas developed by the 
Du Pont Company through one of its 
research programs. This family of 
herbicides includes CMU Weed Kill- 
er and the experimental compound 
phenyldimethylurea. 

So far, one member of the family, 
CMU Weed Killer, has reached the 
stage of commercial use. CMU is the 
common for 3-(p-chloro- 
phenyl)-1, 1-dimethylurea, a repre- 
sentative of the Chloropheny! branch 
of the family. This compound 
shown a rare combination of quali- 
ties desired in a weed killer. Low 
use cost, low toxicity to warm-blood- 


name 


has 
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ed animals, lack of combustibility 
hazard, and effectiveness against a 
wide range of weeds, have all con- 
tributed to the success of this chem- 
ical for industrial weed control. 
Where control of all vegetation is 
desired (to remove fire hazards, for 
example), 20 to 40 pounds of CMU 
will usually keep an acre free of 
vegetation for a season or longer. 


Shell Chemical Announces 
Agricultural Chemicals Division 


Shell Chemical Corporation is 
changing the name of its Julius Hy- 
man & Company Division to the Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Division effec- 
tive January 1, it has been = an- 
nounced by L. V. Steck, Shell Chem- 
ical’s marketing vice president. 

The division, with headquarters in 
Denver, Colorado, will continue to 
market aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, DD 
and other insecticides and agricul- 
tural chemicals. Mr. Steck stated F. 


W. Hatch will continue as manager, 
with J. J. Lawler as sales manager. 
The division has district offices lo- 
cated at Atlanta, Georgia; Houston, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi; New 
York, N. Y.; San Francisco, Californ- 
ia; and St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Steck indicated that this 
change affected only the sales organ- 
ization. The plant in Denver con- 
tinues to be operated by Julius Hy- 
man & Company. 


Control Conference 
To Stress Insecticides 


The Seventh Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Insect Control Conference, 
meeting in Memphis Dec. 16-18, will 
emphasize that insect control is not 
a separate operation but an integral 
part of the entire program of cotton 
production, the National Cotton 
Council announces. 

High in importance on the con- 
ference agenda will be an examina- 
tion of best methods of gearing in 


sect control to a balanced farm pro- 
gram, according to the Council’s pro- 
duction and marketing division. 


Adequate pest control will insure 
early fruiting and early uniform ma- 
turity of the cotton plant, the Coun- 
cil points out. It will be shown how 
this facilitates mechanical harvest- 
ing, lowers cost, and improves fiber 
quality. 


Another point to be driven home 


at the Council-sponsored meeting is 
the importance of post-harvest stalk 
destruction as a cotton pest control. 

Shredding and plowing under cot- 
ton stalks after the harvest destroys 
the food supply of insects and—in 
the case of the pink bollworm-—de- 
stroys winter hibernating environ 
ment. 


Improved machines to prepare soil, 
to cultivate the crop, to harvest seed 
cotton quickly, and to destroy stalks 
will play an important part in the 
development of an effective insect 
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control program, the Council states. 
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1953-54 GOALS OF FERTILIZER SECTION 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


1) Increase membership. 


2) Promote interest in Safety in every one of the 1057 fertilizer manufac- 
turing plants in the United States and Canada. 
3) See that copies of the fertilizer posters are sold and used by all the 
fertilizer companies throughout the nation. 
4) Provide new and additional posters. 
5) Promote the distribution and use of the data sheets which we have 
prepared during the last year specifically for the fertilizer industry. 
6) Prepare additional data sheets. 
7) Maintain and further develop 
the fertilizer industry 
a) Southern Safety Conference—Louisville 
b) North Carolina State Safety Conference 
May 4th, 5th and 6th. 
c) Virginia State Safety Conference 
d) Maryland State Safety Conference 


interest in local safety movements in 


March 1, 1954. 
Raleigh, North Carolina— 


Norfolk, Virginia—May, 1954. 
Baltimore, Maryland—May, 1954. 
8) Try to have the safety graphs we now have widely distributed through- 

out the industry. 


9) Develop additional safety graphs, applying specifically to the fertilizer 
industry. 

10) Build a bigger and better Safety Contest. 

11) Continue the excellent publicity and public relations program which 
Larry Shopen has carried out so splendidly during the last two years. 

12) Continue to maintain the high standard of excellence of the Fertilizer 
News Letter. 

13) Work for the next twelve months towards staging outstanding 1954 
Congress meeting of the Fertilizer Section. 

14) Developing new ways and methods of selling to management the im- 
portance of sending representatives to this annual meeting of the Fer- 
tilizer Section of the National Safety Congress. 

15) Having representatives from our group as speakers on all the state 
fertilizer meeting programs whenever possible. 

16) Arousing and maintaining a higher degree of enthusiasm in the army 
of our members, among all plant safety directors, production managers, and 
especially among representatives of top management. 


FOUR CASE HISTORIES 


These were some of the case histories presented at the Fertilizer Section 
meeting during the National Safety Congress and Exposition in Chicago. 
Each carries a message vital to every fertilizer manufacturer, we believe. 


about since they are, in a manner of 
speaking, accessories after the fact. 
I always have a feeling that a case 
history of an accident is an admis- 
sion that a prior error had been com- 
mitted. That something had not been 
adequately protected or someone had 


Cleaning Running Machine 


Presented By 
H. R. Production Manager 
Snyder Chemical Company, Inc. 


To my thinking, case histories are 
usually disagreeable things to talk 
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not been properly instructed. The 
case which I am going to cite might 
indicate that even my last assump- 
tion was not necessarily correct. 

On January 9th of this year at our 
plant in Hutchinson, Kansas, the 
foreman of the manufacturing crew 
instructed an employee to clean 
and sweep the walkway along an 
overhead belt conveyor. Properly 
done, this job should have required 
about one hour’s work. After about 
one hour had elapsed, the foreman 
left his usual location around the 
mixing and drying machinery, which 
is on ground level, outside of the 
building and started up the 
stairs to the conveyor gallery. He 
was about half-way up the stairs 
when he heard a shout and then a 
sudden quiet as all the machinery 
suddenly shut off. 


main 


Running back down to the outside 
ground level he saw two employees 
leading a third employee, who was 
the man he had sent up to clean the 
walkway, except that now this man 
was missing four fingers and about 
one-third of his right hand. 

It developed that the injured em- 
ployee having completed, at least to 
his satisfaction, the cleaning of the 
conveyor walk-way, returned to 
ground level and started to remove 
some paper that the wind had blown 
underneath the trunnions of a forty- 
foot rotary dryer. In reaching for 
the paper, the gauntlet of his work 
glove caught between the ring and 
trunnion, pulling in his hand, ampu- 
tating all four fingers and a good 
portion of the hand proper. 

Loss to the employee severe 
pain and a lifetime handicap. Loss 
to the company, about $3500 and this 
plant’s first lost-time accident. 

I have picked this particular acci- 
dent for a case history as it brings 
out several interesting points. Here 
was an employee who followed his 
original instructions and, upon in- 
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spection, had done a good job. But 
maybe he was too good. He should 
have returned to the foreman and 
advised that he had completed his 
assignment and was available for 
further duties. Instead, he took it 
upon himself to work in a rather 
hazardous area without notifving his 
supervisor. 

It would appear as if management 
had failed in its training program. 
This employee, as others, had been 
cautioned and instructed to work 
safely and perhaps thought he was 
doing so. It is hard to criticize a man 
for doing more than he was told to 
do because this is a trait that is 
getting a little hard to find. But vet, 
in so doing, an accident occurs that, 
no doubt, could have been prevented 
it he had taken the time to tell his 
foreman he had finished his job and 
saw another that needed attention. 

In attempting to fix the responsi- 
bility for this accident we finally de- 
cided that the employee was at fault 
in not reporting back to the fore- 
man before starting another job. 
While the employee's initiative is to 
be commended, his method is not. 
The prevention of accidents in any 
plant is a team job, demanding the 
complete cooperation of the entire 


organization, 
° ° ° 


DISCUSSION 

Discussion of this case history brought 
out that it is still the individual who must 
be made safety conscious. Working in 
hazardous areas frequently breed too 
great a familiarity with conditions so 
that the individual takes too many chane- 
es. Had the employee in this case_ re- 
turned to his foreman for instruction. or 
had he proceeded according to previous 
instructions, he would not have worked 
in the area where the accident occurred 
without 1. Kither advising the foreman 
or 2. Requesting that the machinery be 
shut down before going into the area. 
Bach person as an individual must be 
approached in a different’ manner and 
must be convinced that it is his own prob 
lem to see that he works safely at all 
times. There are places” for individual 
initiative, but in the prevention of acci 
dents the individual is part of au hol 
team and must be aware at all times that 
he and he alone is responsible for the 


prevention of acidents. 
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PROGRAM 
SOUTHERN SAFETY CONFERENCE 
SOUTHERN SECTION 
LOUISVILLE, MARCH 7-9 


Sunday Afternoon, March 7, 1954: 


2:00 P.M.—Progress of the National Safety Council Fertilizer. Vernon S. 
Gornto, Smith-Douglass Company, Inc., Norfolk, Virginia. 


2:30 P.M.—Safety Precautions for Conveying Systems. R. S. Diserens, 
Safety Director, Phillips Chemical Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


3:00 P.M.—Prevalent Hazards In The Phosphate Mining Industry. B. J. 
Phillips, Safety Director, Coronet Phosphate Division, Smith-Douglass Co., 
Inc., Plant City, Florida. 


3:30 P.M.—General Discussion by Entire Group. 


Monday, March 8, 1954: 


12:00 Noon—Dutch Treat Luncheon for all Fertilizer Section Members, de- 
tails to follow. 


Monday Afternoon, March 8, 1954: 


2:00 P.M.—Safety Facts and Figures. W. C. Creel, Safety Director, North 
Carolina Department of Labor, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


2:30 P.M.—Case Histories. (Panel Discussion). A panel of four selected 
Safety Directors and Plant Superintendents will each describe a recent 
industrial accident which has occurred in his plant and will relate the re- 
sults of the investigations and, also, tell what corrective measures have been 
taken. 


The audience will be encouraged to ask questions. Discussion Leader— 
Mike C. Ellison, Protection Supervisor, Mississippi Chemical Corporation, 
Yazoo City, Mississippi. 


Participants: W. A. Stone, Superintendent, Wilson and Toomer Fertilizer 
Company, Jacksonville, Florida; Ray W. White, Supervisor Safety Per- 
sonnel and Plant Protection, Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Arkansas; Frank 
Kruck, Safety Inspector, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; O. A. Dixon, Production Superintendent, International Min- 
erals & Chemicals Corporation, East Point, Georgia. 


Drum Car Mover acquired by Mathieson. The victim 
was operating a vertical drum type 

Presented by Victor L. Crerry car mover. Due to the adverse 
Plant Safety Inspector, weather he attempted to seek shelter 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation and by so doing placed himself on 
the pulling side of the drum where 

The accident to which I refer, oc he became entangled in the slack 


curred on a cold rainy day, ata plant end of the cable. 
which had only shortly before been Upon assignment to this job com- 
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plete operational instructions were 
given the employee by his foreman, 
with emphasis on the following: 


(a) Operator must at all times 
stand on off side of drum. 
(b) Cable must be kept straight; 


never allowed to loop or tangle. 


(c) The operator was instructed as 
to the location of the control switch. 

Despite these instructions however, 
the employee saw fit to ignore them. 
Upon realization of his predicament 
the employee reached for the cut off 
switch which was within arms length 
and pushed the stop button. Nothing 
happened. This was not a weather 
proof switch. Post accident investiga- 
tion revealed that phosphate rock 
dust had blown into the switch and 
had become wet due to the rain, thus 
acting as a conductor of electricity 
and nullifying the cut off action of 
the switch. 

The employee’s next act was to 
call for help. A fellow employee as- 
signed to duty with him tried to free 
the man, but in doing so he too be- 
entangled. By this time the 
hopper car had pulled up to a right 
angle position with the drum, plac- 
ing such stress on the cable that the 
drum stalled, otherwise there might 
well have been two fatalities. Such 
were conditions found by rescue 
workers upon arrival at the scene. 


came 


At first efforts were made to cut 
the cable by using an axe. Realizing 
the futility of this action, a cutting 
torch was obtained and the cable was 
cut by this means. The employee 
was pronounced D.O.A. at Universi- 
ty Hospital. 


At that time power lines entered 
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the plant at two separate locations. 
Two separate switch panels were in 
use, housed in two separate build- 
ings. The power was finally turned 
off by breaking contact with the 
main feeder line, resulting in a com- 
plete loss of power for the entire 
plant area. 

Known costs as a result of this ac 
cident amounted to $2,714.00. Un 
known include such items as 
(1) Shutdown of other departments. 
(2) insurance (3) 
Time spent by personnel who were 


costs 


Increased rates. 
watching. 

In summary it may be said that 
due to the employee’s disregard for 
safety rules, lack of a weather proof 


switch, lack of a central control 
room, and lack of a well planned 
safety program this employee lost 


his life. The lack of a well planned 


safety program is quite evident when 
one takes into account the fact that 
seven lost time accidents occurred 
that year in addition to the fatality 
under discussion, as against no lost 
time accidents for the same _ period 
this year. 

Since that ill fated day, a weather 
proof switch has replaced the old 
one; an emergency switch has been 
installed. All main line switches have 
been centrally located, a sign has 
been posted at the car puller with 


definite orders that no man will 
stand on the pulling side of the 
drum. 


It is indeed unfortunate that some- 
thing like this occurred before cor- 
rective action was taken. However 
the sin of procrastination is a com- 
mon one. We have not had a man 
lose a days work on account of in- 
jury in well over a year. This is a 
record of which we are justly proud. 
Had this accident not occurred, it is 
unlikely we could boast of such a 
record. For this reason we like to 
feel that this man did not die in vain. 


DISCUSSION 


At the conclusion of the above presen 
the participated in a 
question and answer session. Many the- 


tution audience 
and discussed at 
length as to how this accident could have 
been avoided 


After theories it) was 
decided in the final analysis that a foot 
operated switch located on the off side 
of the drum was the best solution. With 
this set up it would be a physical im- 
possibility for the employee to operate 
the car puller from the pulling side of 
the drum 


ories were advanced 


evaluating all 
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Brakes Not Set 


Presented By FE. FRAZER 
Vice President, Summers Fertilizer Co. 


The case history which I am about 
to present to this group for consid- 
eration and serious thought is not in 
all details in line with the program 
originally set forth. I am substituting 
for a good friend for reasons that are 
readily apparent and appreciated. It 
would be almost too much to ask a 
father to come here and detail an 
accident which took the life of a 19 
year old son who was working in a 
fertilizer factory operated by the 
father. I have known the father for 
years and I was acquainted with the 
son—and no father ever had finer. 


But to get to details—this accident 
occurred at the plant of the Reading 
Bone Fertilizer Co. in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania on October 10, 1952, a few 
days more than a year ago. Dick 
Shultz, about 19 years old, son of the 
principal owner and the manager of 
the business, was killed instantly in 
an accident described to me approx- 
imately as I pass it on to you. I say 
approximately because there is some 
discrepancy in details as to what 
actually occurred, and it is necessary 
to analyze results to determine some 
detailed causes. 


Dick was operating a large Hough 
Payloader carrying a 10 foot section 
of iron pipe from one part of the 
plant to another where it was to be 
relocated. The pipe was being carried 
in a chain sling attached to the buck- 
et and evidently was in a vertical 
position rather than horizontal be- 
cause Dick raised and dropped the 
pipe several times by manipulating 
the bucket after he his 
destination, for the purpose of re 
moving some dirt from the pipe. 


reached 


Dick stood up in the Payloader to 
if the pipe clean. Then it 
happened. The machine drifted back- 
ward, Dick lost his balance, falling 
forward, the bucket) carrying the 
pipe was lowered to the ground, and 
when everything stopped Dick’s head 
was in the pipe 
fatally injured. 

It is assumed that when Dick stood 
up to inspect the pipe for dirt re- 
moval he accidentally hit the buck- 


see was 


and he had been 
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et control lever with his knee, lower- 
ing the bucket to the ground and 
starting the chain of events which 
resulted in the most serious accident 
that could possibly occur—the death 
of a man in his very prime, a young 
man who was steady and industrious, 
working in the family business. A 
more tragic accident is difficult to 
imagine. 

But our purpose here today is to 
review these accidents with an edu- 
cational approach what can we 
learn from them to help us prevent 
another similar occurrence? If each 
one of us can take back to our jobs 
some few lessons which 
taken out of another's 
put these lessons to work—our time 
here will have been worthwhile. 
Otherwise we just came for the ride. 


we have 
book—and 


In studying the case I have pre- 
sented to you, 
can be drawn: 


several conclusions 

1. Payloaders and such machines 
are dangerous and therefore should 
not be used. No Payloader—No Pay- 
loader Accident. This is not the prop- 
er approach to the problem. In our 
Industry today we need ma- 
chines, and I do not believe they 
contribute too greatly to our accident 
record. They can be safely used. 

2. A set of rules for operators of 
machines of this should be 
and With this 


these 


type 


drawn up followed. 


I heartily agree. In the case cited the 


ARE YOU 
DOCK PLATE Is 
SECURELY 

ANCHORED? 


operator obviously 
himself in absolute control of the 
machine at all times. When he stood 
up to examine the pipe for dirt re- 
moval he not in position to 
handle the brakes and levers on the 
machine. We can therefore state 
categorically that a payloader op- 
erator must have all details of his 
machine under control at all times 
to avoid peril to himself and others. 
We can say other things, too, and 
they will help if followed. 


did not keep 


Was 


3. We might say that this accident 
occurred because of youthful care- 

since the operator was a 
man. But I submit to you 
that carelessness in dangerous situ- 
ations is not limited or restricted to 
young men. The hardest day I ever 
put in 1926 when Frank 
Heinz, our top mechanic at the plant 
where I was Asst. Superintendent, 
got a ragged sleeve caught around a 
shaft, was thrown against the wall 
and ceiling, and died within an 
hour. No one who has spent a day 
finding the family of the accident 
victim under such circumstances will 
ever slow down in safety work. We 
can eliminate accidents only when 
all working men and women become 
thoroughly safety conscious. We need 
continuous Safety thinking and, un- 
til we get it, unfortunate and sor- 
rowful accidents like those detailed 
here will be a part of our industrial 
experience. I hope all present will 
leave this meeting with a firm reso- 


lessness 


young 


Was 1n 


lution that “IT WILL NOT HAP.- 
PEN IN MY PLANT.” 


A Fatal Accident From 
110 Volt Drill 


Presented By 
W. A. Stone 
Wilson & Toomer 


We were building a wood super- 
structure to carry a hopper. The tim 
bers were in place and the mechanic 
in charge sent for a drill and long 
shank bit to drill holes for drift pins. 
The large drill he wanted was in use 
and he sent to another Job and bor- 
rowed it long enough to drill the 


holes he wanted. 
This work was being done inside 


the building and prior to building the 
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Unexcelled for its superior Dehydrating, Neutralizing, 
and Curing factors in the preparation of better fertil- 
izers. Write for complete information. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plant--assuring 


prompt delivery--everywhere. 


hopper we poured a new concrete 
floor which had been poured about 
a week. 


Since the current in the building 
220 volts it necessary to 
use a transformer to bring the cur- 
rent down to 110 volts for the drill. 


Was Was 


I had just walked up to the job 
along with the chief mechanic and 
we were talking when we heard a 
noise, we turned and saw the man 
was in trouble started trying 
to disconnect the cord which we 
did in about 15 seconds. We rendered 
first aid and called an ambulance 
but the man was dead when he 
reached the hospital about 20 min- 
utes later. An autopsy showed the 
man died from electric shock. 


Investigation showed the mechanic 
connected the transformer and plug- 
ged in a long drop cord and con- 
nected the drill. The drill was rigged 
with an outside ground from. the 
frame which he had not connected. 
He was probably going to connect 
the ground when he pulled it up on 
top of the scaffold near the work. 

We locked the drill up the next 
day along with several inspectors we 
took the drill and all the cord apart 
but we never could find the ground. 

We think this man after connect- 
ing the drill intended to check and 
be sure his power connections were 
O.K. before he pulled it up on the 
scaffold and connected the ground. 

To prevent another accident of this 
kind we immediately bought an air 
drill and air saw for use except in 
dry places 


Der 


ember, 1953 


NATIONAL LIME STONE CO. 
General Offices +--+ + + FINDLAY, OHIO 


CAL-MAG 


OXIDES 
MgO 40.39 
CaO 58.07 


We still use electric hand 
but the ground is the first connection 
made. 


tools 


Phillip Bros. Made 
UDET Eastern Distributors 

The appointment of Phillip Bros. 
Chemicals, Inc., as Eastern distribu- 
tors in the agricultural field for 
products of Universal Detergents, 
Inc., was announced by B. R. Bryant, 
general manager of the Long Beach, 
California manufacturer. 

Sales of UDET F surfactants, used 
in fertilizer and pesticide formulat- 
ing, will be directed by K. D. Morri- 
son, vice president of Phillip Bros., 
from their New York headquarters, 
37 Wall Street. 


Stocks are maintained by Phillip 


Bros., for service to the entire area 
East of the Mississipp1. 


We Also Produce 
DOLOMITIC 
HYDRATED 

LIME (165 TNP) 

and 
KILN DRIED RAW 
DOLOMITE 
(107 TNP) 
Screened to sire 


Map 


(Continued from page 64) 
upped the production quotas for am- 
monium sulfate to two million fiseal 
year tons, and has allotted addition- 
al electric power to producers. to 
enable them to make this goal. 


MEXICO 


Sulphur Exploration Syndicate es- 
timates that by 1956 Mexico will 
capacity of 400,000) annual 
tons of sulphur. 


Hudson CAP Promotes 
Safety Campaign 
Encouraged by 
with safety 
plants, the 
Corp 


have a 


the past 
campaigns its 
Hudson Pulp & Paper 

through Mr. S. W. Franklin, 
announced a campaign to co- 
operate with its Multiwall Sack cus- 
tomers in the promotion of industrial 
safety. 

Further information on this cam- 
paign may be obtained from Mr. 
Franklin at Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp., 505 Park Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y., or from the local Hudson 
Multiwall Sales Representative. 


success 


own 


has 


Hockley Now Mathieson V-P 
Appointment of R. L. Hockley as 
vice president of Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corporation, following his resig 
nation president of Davison 
Chemical Corporation, was announce 
ed November 25 by Thomas S. 
Nichols, Mathieson Mr. 
Hockley will executive re- 
sponsibilities of major importance in 
the Mathieson Mr. 
Nichols 


president 


assume 


organization, 
said. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


For Sale, Exchange and Wanted Advertisements, same 
type now used, EIGHT CENTS a word for one in- 
sertion; TWELVE CENTS a word for two insertions; 
FIFTEEN CENTS a word for three insertions, and 
FOUR CENTS a. word for each insertion more than 
three; ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THIS COLUMN MUST 
BE PAID IN ADVANCE, 


FOR SALE: 3-3’ dia. x 50’ long Direct Heat Rotary 
Dryers or Rotary Coolers, made by Bonnot Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 9/16" plate, including carrying rolls, supporting 
bases, reduction gears, ete. Located Chicago—must be 
sold quickly. Box # 6, ¢ o Commercial Fertilizer, 75 
Third St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED: Graduate chemist, age 22-30 by Florida firm. 
Experience not necessary. Work in modern analytical 
and control laboratory. Give complete information in 
first letter. Box 9, Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., 
N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


STEEL TANKS FOR SALE: Dished heads—all welded. 
Excellent for storing liquid fertilizer, chemicals, etc. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (14) 7500 gal., (2) 6000 gal. at Norfolk 
Va. (3) 5800 gal. at Tonawanda, N. Y. (2) 7000 gal. at 
Reading, Pa. (9) 4600 gal., (5) 4300 gal., (2) 3800 gal 
Philadelphia, Pa.. (10) 13,700) gal., (4) 9150) gal 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1426 N. 6TH ST. PHILA 
DELPHIA 22, PA. 


FOR SALE: Good Atlanta quarter ton-self-contained 
mixing unit complete. Will also make good insecticide 
mixer or extra bagging unit. FARM SERVICES, COV- 
INGTON, TENN 


AM SEEKING JOB AS SUPERINTENDENT OF DRY 
MIXING OR ACIDULATING PLANT, HAVE AMPLE 
EXPERIENCE, AM PRESENTLY EMPLOYED. BOX 
18, c/o Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


WANTED position as plant superintendent; over 20 
years experience in dry mixing and acidulating plants. 
Prefer plant in Southeast. Reply box #17, ¢/o Com- 
mercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED: Plant superintendent for small fertilizer 
plant located in SOUTH WEST. No acidulation. Box 
#12, c/o Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


VERMICULITE FINES 


(Fertilizer Conditioner) 
Truck and Carload Quantities 
American Vermiculite Company, Inc. 


Phones 2201 & 2301 
Roan Mountain, Tennessee 


Cut Production Costs— 


Speed up your plant with 
ATLANTA UTILITY 
FERTILIZER MACHINERY 


Fertilizer Mixing Systems Elevators 


Revolving Screens Fertilizer Shakers 
Mixing Plows Cage Mills 
Clod Breakers Batch Mixers 


Write Today for Descriptive Folder 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS 


EAST POINT, GA. 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


Jeffrey Hercules Chain and ‘‘CHAIN 
SAVER’ Sprockets make the best 
wearing combination you can put into 
your plant. Chains can be reversed 

have full diameter, D-shank pins— 
oval eccentric barrel. Sprockets have 
flanged edge—takes part of the load 


Also Digger and Loaders, Pulverizers, 
— Conveyors, Elevators, Chains and At 


tachments, Feeders, etc. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


933 North Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Wiley & Company, Inc. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Calvert & Read Streets 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


LAW & COMPANY 


Founded 1903 
FERTILIZER CHEMISTS 
Two Convenient Laboratories 


P.O. Box 1558 P.O. Box 629 
Atlanta, Ga. Wilmington, N. C. 
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Whey we this opporlunily 


i] 
lo wilted all of our friends 


a foyous happy 
holiday SCUSON, 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Carlsbad. New Mexico 


General Sales Office 1625 Eve Street, Washington, D.C 
hirst National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Hl 


Midwestern Sales Office 
Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga 


Southern Sales Office 
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DOMESTIC | 


INSECTICIDAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL CHEMICALS 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


ORGANIC AMMONIATES 


SULPHUR & POTASH 


VEGETABLE 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS FOR DUVAL OIL MEALS 
SULPHUR AND POTASH COMPANY & FEEDSTUFFS 


Home Office 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Cable Address 
ASHCRAFT 


Norfolk, Va. . Jackson, Miss. 
Charleston, $. C. Tampa, Fla. Columbus, Ohio 
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